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BOOK REVIEWS 


ScHMEMANN, ALEXANDER (ed.)* Ultimate Questions: An Anthology of Modern Rus¬ 
sian Religious Thought. New York: Holt, Rinieliart and Wiiuaton. Pp. 311. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The final victory of Russian radicalism in its mmt 
extreme form in 1917 has led in the Western world, and particularly in the English- 
speaking countries, to an almost exclusive scholarly preoccupation with the antece¬ 
dents to and presuppositions of Bolshevism. Given this state of affairs, one important 
circumstance escap>ed the attention of the investigators; as N. Lossky, V. V. Zenkov- 
sky, F. Stepun, N. Berdiaev, and others have repeatedly pointed out, the mainstream 
of Russian serious thought was not materialist or positivist. Even the superficial posi¬ 
tivistic and materialistic ‘‘Scientism” of the Russian liberal and radical intelligent¬ 
sia in the 19th and early 20th centuries was far from being consistent or thought 
through; it rather represented an inorganic jumble of the then fashionable prosvesh- 
chenstvo and a fervent social idealism. 

During the last few years this gap in the knowledge of Russian affairs is progres¬ 
sively being filled. One outstanding contribution in this endeavor to acquaint philoso¬ 
phers, theologians and intellectual historians with some of the most important as well 
as characteristic aspects of Russian thought is the anthology at hand, skillfully edited 
and judiciously introduced by Fr. Alexander Schmemann. It should also be men¬ 
tioned that the translations of the texts, for the most part executed by the Rev. Ashe- 
leigh E. Moorhouse, are, on the whole, accurate, idiomatic and readable. 

The choice made by Fr. Schmemann is, however, as in the case of nearly all 
anthologies, somewhat debatable. The title says that the book offers a collection of 
writings characterizing modern Russian religious thought. Although the term modern 
is, of course, stretchable, nevertheless the question could be asked whether authors like 
Khomyakov and Solovyov should have been included here instead of being dealt with 
in the otherwise excellent preface. It would have met the expectations of the reader 
better to have started with as unknown a thinker as N. F. Fyodorov, to be followed 
by Rozanov, Florensky and the other authors marshaled by the editor. One would 
also have liked to see included at least one or another author of a school of thought 
not so immediately connected with the sophiological tradition established by Vladimir 
Solovyov, e.g., Ivan Ilyin, A. Kartashov, or, for that matter. Lev Shestov. But, as I 
said, it is the easiest thing in the world to quarrel with an anthologist about his selec¬ 
tions. These remarks are by no means intended to detract from the indisputable value 
of this fine volume. 

One or two minor corrections: Rozanov did not die in 1918, but in the spring of 
1919 at Sergiev Posad, indeed “at peace with the Church.” With regard to his bibli¬ 
ography it should be added that in 1929 also a selection from his Fallen Leaves was 
published in London, and we also have an interesting essay on this intriguing writer 
by the late Renato Poggioli, which appeared in 1962 from Hillary House Publishers 
Ltd., New York. With regard to G. P. Fedotov, it may be pointed out that the term 
left-wing emigri political circles is a little misleading. It was, I think, the fruitful idea 
of overcoming the old dichotomies of Right and Left, on which an enterprise like Novyi 
Grad was founded. But again I should like to emphasize that, such minor points of 
criticism notwithstanding, the brief biographical introductions to the various authors 
represented in the anthology are lucid, concise and to the point. 

Apart from its value to the scholar and educated general reader this book, on ac¬ 
count of its wealth of information, breadth of vision and exploration of new vistas, 
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Victor J. Pospishil, Divorce and Remarriage: Toward a New Catholic Teaching, 

Herder and Herder. Pp. 217. $4.95. 

A broken marriage is a tragedy just as any human failing before God is a tragedy, 
and for which God can show mercy. The Orthodox Church has always recognized 
this in its attitude towards marriage, divorce and remarriage. For Roman Catholics 
this tragedy is further compounded by a legally intransigent position held with 
respect to the dissolution of marriage. The author of Divorce and Remarriage attempts 
to show that Rome’s teaching on that point is based on assumptions which are unjusti¬ 
fied, and that this teaching is not infallible, but only proximo fideL He does not 
“. . . preclude the possibility that such a teaching might be changed.” 

The author presents his argument through an examination of divorce in the Bible, 
divorce in the history of the Church and divorce in contempK>rary life. It is difficult 
to follow Father Pospishil as he attempts to analyze the various scriptural texts to 
prove his point. For anyone who has made even a superficial study of the rele¬ 
vant passages in the better known commentaries, the author’s treatment is not con¬ 
vincing and somewhat naive. 

The chapter on divorce in the history of the Church is more interesting. The au¬ 
thor calls attention to the fact that the tradition of the Roman Church in its consis¬ 
tency against divorce is based on the fact that there were no general councils in the 
West until the twelfth century and thus the matter never came up until Trent. He 
deals with the general development of the doctrine on marriage and divorce in the 
West, pointing out that the so-called “Pauline Privilege” was beginning to be applied 
more frequently and a new “Petrine Privilege” was developed, about which he does 
not elaborate. His discussion on Trent is marred by too many inferences and conjec¬ 
tures which are not substantiated. His argument about the Tridentine definition on 
the indissolubility of marriage as being subject to future change is not supported by 
the majority of Catholic theologians. The author concludes this chapter with what 
appears to be an attempt to show that if the Church could change its mind regard¬ 
ing usury, it might do so regarding re-marriage. 

In the final chapter on divorce in contemporary life the author attempts to let the 
weight of statistics and pastoral concern for divorced Catholics to force the Church to 
accept the possibility of remarriage. 

The book ends with a list of quotations from the Fathers, Councils and various 
Church documents on the subject of divorce and remarriage. 

Father Pospishil’s brief essay was heralded in the press and on television. Perhaps 
one exi>ected too much too soon. The possibility of remarriage after divorce was not 
until now a subject for popular discussion in Roman Catholic circles. This book, be¬ 
cause it fails to discuss the problem in depth and limits itself to legalistic arguments in 
favor of a more “liberal” attitude, may actually contribute to the strength of the tra¬ 
ditional argument for the indissolubility of marriage. 

— Alvian Smirensky 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Archbishop Anthony (Bloom), Living Prayer. London: Darton, Looigman and 
Todd Ltd., 1966. Paper, Pp. 125. 8 shillings 6 pence. 

This book is based on eight talks on prayer given over the years on B.B.G, Televi¬ 
sion, Many popular misconceptions about prayer are dealt with simply yet profoundly, 

Alexander A. Bogolepov, Church Reforms in Russia 1905-1918. Bridgeport: Publi¬ 
cations Committee of the Metropolitan Council, 1966. Paper, Pp. 59. $1.25. 

A valuable essay on the organizational reforms of the All-Russian Council of 1917- 
18 and the debates leading up to the calling of the Council. Reprint of an article 
from the Quarterly, X, 1. 

H. A. Chakmakjian, Armenian Christology and Evangelization of Islam. Leiden: 
E. J. BriU, 1%5. Pp. 146. 20 Guilders. 

A statement of the relevance of the Christology of the Armenian Apostolic Church 
for the evangelization of Islam. 

Thomas P. Collins, The Risen Christ in the Fathers of the Church. Westminster: 
Paulist-Newman Press, 1967. Paper $1.45, Cloth $3.50. 

The author, throughout this study, stresses the connection between Christ’s resur¬ 
rection and the Christian man’s risen life, a theme of major theological interest today. 
The book is aimed at the college student, seminarian, and intelligent layman. 

Demetrios J. Constantelos, The Greek Orthodox Church: Faith, History, and 
Practice. New York: Seabury Press, 1967. Pp. 127. Paper $1.95, Cloth $3.50. 
Written apparently for the use of members of the Greek Archdioc^e, the book is 
apK>logetical in tone and “Greek” in i>erspective. 

Leonidas Contos, Guidelines for the Orthodox in Ecumentcai Relations. New York: 
Standing Conference of Canonical Bishops in America, Pp. 31. $.25. 

M. M. Davy, Nicolas Berdyaev: Man of the Eighth Day. London: Geoffrey Bles, 
1967. Pp. 149. 21 Shillings. 

A learned and gifted personal friend of Berdyaev, Mile. Davy has produced an il¬ 
luminating assessment of his life and work. 

P. Ignace Dick, What Is the Christian Oriental Westminster: Newman Press, 1967. 
Pp. 176. $4.50. 

A very Roman handbook on the Christian Orient, Orthodox, Catholic and the 
lesser Eastern Churches, by a Uniate priest. 

Eastern Orthodox World Directory. Terre Haute (Ind.): Joe Kuzmission and Asso¬ 
ciates, 1967. 

An exhaustive compilation of facts and information on world Orthodoxy. Contains 
lists of jurisdictions, libraries, seminaries, awards, institutions, and periodicals. Bio¬ 
graphical material on the Orthodox world episcopate. 

Alexander Elchaninov, Diary of a Russian Priest. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
1967. 45 Shillings. 

Fr. Alexander, who died in 1934, was deeply rooted in the spiritual and ascetical 
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tradition of the Orthodox Church and at the same time closely in touch with the in¬ 
tellectual movements of his own day. He came to the priesthood through the gates of 
secular culture, so his DIARY will be of particiular value to all who are trying to live 
the Christian life in an increasingly secular and materialist world. 

Paul Evdokimov, The Struggle With God. Westminster: Paulist-Newman Press, 
1967. Pp, 218. Paper $2.95, Cloth $4.95. 

A complex but fascinating discussion of modem man’s struggle with atheism and 
God. From the great current of Eastern and Western spiritual life, this professor at 
St. Sergius in Paris reveals how modem man may recover the voices of silence, prayer 
and contemplation. 

Farag Rofail Farag, Sociological and Moral Studies in the Field of Coptic Monas- 
ticism. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1964. Pp. 148. 18 Guilders. 

Research into the sociological structure of Coptic monasticism and its moral in¬ 
fluence marks a step forward in this field. Mr. Farag shows that Western monasticism 
was early influenced by the moral attitudes of Coptic monks. 

Patrick Granfield, Theologians at Work. New York: MacMillan and Co., 1967. Pp. 
288. $5.95. 

Inspired by the well-known Paris Review series, Theologians at Work consists of 
sixteen interviews with outstanding Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian theologians. These interviews strikingly reveal the unity of effort in the study of 
theology. 

W. Jardine Grisbrooke, The Spiritual Counsels of Father John of Kronstadt. Lon¬ 
don: James Clarke, 1967. Pp. 242, 25 Shillings. 

Select passages from Fr. John’s My Life in Christ assembled under twelve subject 
headings. Contains a twenty-four page biographical introduction about Fr. John. 

V. T. IsTAVRiDis, Orthodoxy and Anglicanism, London: SPCK, 1966. Pp. 185. 30 
Shillings. 

A professor at Halki surveys the theological confrontation of the two churches in 
this century and attempts to determine points of agreement and disagreement. A very 
irenical study. 

Archbishop John (Shakovskoy), The Orthodox Pastor: Outline of Pastoral The¬ 
ology. Crestwood (N.Y.): St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1966. Pp. 117. 

English translation of a book published originally in Russian thirty years ago. A 
wonderfully spiritual guide to the unchanging essence of priesthood and ministry. 

The John XXIII Lectures. New York: John XXIII Center, Fordham University, 
1966. $3.95. 

A symposium of the lectures given at Fordham University during the 1965 Byzan¬ 
tine Christian Heritage Seminar. Contains Fr. Meyendorff’s “Redemption and Salva¬ 
tion in patristic theology.” 

C. P. M. Jones, A Manual for Holy Week. London: SPCK, 1967. Paper Pp. 209, 
18 Shillings 6 Pence. 

A survey of contempKM-ary Holy Week observance around the world. Fr. Basil Min- 
chin describe® the Orthodox rites as observed at Patras in Greece. 

Apostolos Makrakis, The Human Nature of Christ: Growth and Perfection. Chi¬ 
cago: Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 1965. Pp. 52. Paper. 
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Apostolos Makrakis, Orthodox Christian Meditations. Chicago; Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Educational Society, 1965. Pp. 143. Paper. 

Twelve meditations on doctrinal themes. 

Apostolos Makrakis, The Political Philosophy of the Orthodox Church. Chicago; 
Orthodox Christian Educational Society, 1965. Pp. 163. Paper. 

Monk Of The Eastern Church, The Prayer of Jesus. New York; Desclcee Go., 
1967. Pp. 125, $2.95. 

This book is both an historical study of the invocation of the name of Jesus in the 
Byzantine-Slavic religious tradition and its less developed use in the West. Contains a 
chapter of guidance on the contemporary use of this ancient form of Christian prayer. 

Fuad Nugho, Berdyaevas Philosophy. London: Gollancz, 1967. Pp. 228. 30 Shillings. 

On the two themes of “Freedom’’ and “Necessity” as explained by the famous 
Russian philosopher. 

Mariquita Platov, One Moment. Boston: Plowshare Press, 1966. $2.00. 

An Easter meditation in the form of a sonnet sequence. Twenty-one variations on 
a paschal theme with an introductory essay by the author—“one of American Ortho¬ 
doxy’s most imaginative and creative writers.” 

Proceedings of The Thirteenth International Congress of Byzantine Studies^ New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967, Pp. 550. $16.80. 

Contains fourteen main and twenty-five sup>plementary jjapers presented at the 
Congress in September 1966. Emphasis is on two basic themes—Byzantium in the 
eleventh century and the relations between the Byzantine Empire and the medieval 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

Mario Rinvolucri, Ancctomy of a Church: Greek Orthodox Today. London: Bums 
and Oates, 1966. Paper, Pp. 192. 15 Shillings. 

The author lived in Greece for three years and has written a “warts and all” por¬ 
trait of the Greek Church. A commentary on the Greek attitude to ecumenism and 
Roman Catholicism runs through all the chapters, reflecting the climate before the 
generals and the king placed Archbishop Jerome on the Cathedra of Athens. 

Keetje Rozemond, Archimandrite lerotheos Abbatios. Leiden: The University Press, 
1966. Pp. 101. 

A 50 page essay on the career and theology of a 17th century ecclesiastic from the 
Greek Isles who matriculated at the University of Leiden and remained in Holland in 
the employ of the States General to translate the Heidelberg Catechism into vernacu¬ 
lar Greek. Most of the documents relating to him are printed in Dutch as appendices. 

John Semanitzky, Holy Days of the Russian Orthodox Church. Bridgeport: Publica¬ 
tions Committee of the Metropolitan Council, 1967. $3.50. 

Hugh Seton-Watson, The Russian Empire 1801-1917. New York: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1967. Pp. 828. $10.00. 

Surveys the development of the empire centering attention on political and social 
history. Attention is also paid to the non-Russian peoples, who formed half the popu¬ 
lation of the multi-national empire. The author’s aim has been to see the period as it 
was, not in terms of what happened after it, 

Paul S. Shilling, Contemporary Continental Theologians. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1967. Pp. 288. $5.00. 
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Surveys eleven European theologians including the lay-theologian Nikos Nissiotis of 
the Church of Greece. 

Thomas Spelios, A Pictorial History of Greece, New York: Crown Publishers, 1967. 

$ 10 . 00 . 

Here is the story of Greece from its beginning to the present day with 1,000 
illustrations. 

William Basil Stroyan, Communist Russia and the Russian Orthodox Church 1942- 
1962. Washington: Catholic University Press, 1967. $7.25. 

Chaplain Stroyan studies the interaction between the Patriarchate and the Soviet 
Regime over a crucial twenty years. A brief review of events before these years is 
given for the purpose of historical j>erspective. 

Michael J. Taylor, S. J., Liturgical Renezoal in the Christian Churches. Baltimore: 
Helicon Press, 1967. Pp. 224. $5.95. 

The editor’s concern is to study the liturgical revival and sacramental revival out¬ 
side of Roman Catholic circles. The book is made up of twelve eessays, one by Nich¬ 
olas Zernov. 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Maurice Beauchamp (*67) was ordamed to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip, Sepft. 17, at St. George’s Church, Montreal, Canada. 

Thomas Edwards (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, Metro- 
I>olitan Ireney, on Sunday, Nov. 26, at Christ the Savior Church, Paramus, N.J. 


FACULTY 

Father Alexander Schmemann read a paper on the Sacrament of Matrimony at 
a symposium organized by the Canon Law Society of America at Notre Dame 
(October 16). He led a seminar on liturgical theology at the World Center for 
Liturgical Studies in Boca Raton, Florida (Oct. 31-Nov. 1); on November 8, at 
the solemn celebration of the Sesquicentennial of Gteneral Theological Seminary, 
he was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

Father John Mbyenik>rff took part in the Study Group uniting Orthodox and 
Oriental Theologians in Bristol, England, July 26-29, and participated in the Ses¬ 
sion of the Faith and Order Commission, World Council of Churches, in the same 
city. He was elected Vice-Chairman of the Commission. On Nov. 28, he lectured 
on the Orthodox Church at Huron College, University of Western Ontario. 

Mr. David Drillogk gave a lecture on ancient Russian Church music at Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University, on Monday, Nov. 27. 


LECTURES 

The follawing lectures were given to the Seminary Community and g^uests; 
Professor Dimitry Grigoriev, Georgetown University, “Orthodox Christians in 
the USSR Today” (Oct. 7). 

Professor George Barrois, Princeton Theological Seminary, “Contemporary 
(Oct. 28). 

Professor George Barrios, Princeton Theological Seminary, “Contemporary 
Theological Trends” (Dec. 9), 


NEW RECORD BY SEMINARY CHOIR 

The fifth in a series of recordings of Orthodox liturgical music, Great and Holy 
Saturday, has been released by the Seminary Choir. 
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Pp. viii+325. 

Johnstone, Pauline. The Byzantine Tradition in Church Embroidery. Ghicago: Argo¬ 
naut, Inc., 1%7. Pp. x+144. 120 plates. 

Karger, M. K. (ed.). Monuments of Architecture of Novgorod of the \\th-\lth Cen¬ 
turies. Leningrad: Sovetskii Khudozhnik, 1966. 57 plates. 

Nymeyer, Frederick. Origin of Damnation and Sin Is not by Inheritance but Is Cos¬ 
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Pitcairn, Theodore. My Lord and My God: Essays on Modern Religion, The Bible, 
and Emanuel Swedenborg, New York: Exposition Press, 1967. Pp. ix+283. lUus. 
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Hussey, J, M., Obolensky, D., and Runciman, S. (eds.), Proceedings of the Xlllth 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, 5-10 September 1966. Lon¬ 
don: Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. xii+495. 
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Language Literary Associates, 1967. Pp. 115. 
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Rosenberg, Jacob, On Quality in Art: Criteria of Excellence, Past and President. The 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1%4, National Gallery of Art, Washing¬ 
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Greek Orthodox Communities in 
America Before World War I 

Alexander Doumouras 

The early history of the Greek OrthodoK Church in America, the period 
prior to the establishment of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America in 1922, is not very well known. It is both interesting and enlight¬ 
ening, however, particularly for the contemporary Orthodox Christian in 
America. The historical facts concerning the establishment of parishes, the 
conditions under which they were organized, and the direction in which 
they developed are as important as the problems of the individual Greek 
immigrant as a member of the Orthodox Church, for it is through the efforts 
of immigrants that the Church developed in those early years. 

A number of Greek scholars have written books about the history of the 
Greek Church in America. Among these are Basil Zoustis, Ho en Amerike 
Hellenismas kai he Drasis Autou; Seraphim G. Kanoutas, Ho Hellenismos en 
Amerike; Metropolitan Geimanos (Polyzoides), Ekklesiastiki Historia; Mich¬ 
ael Galanos, Hellenismos Amerikes; and Archpriest Basil Euthimiou, Skia- 
graphia ton Apodimon Heltenon. These most important works, all written in 
Greek, do not exhaust all the available sources. Other sources provide a 
glimpse into the early history and development of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in America because they describe not only the activities of the Greek 
parishes and people in the twentieth century, but those of the late nine¬ 
teenth century as well. 

The sources which are referred to at this point are connected with the 
history of the oldest Orthodox diocese in America, the Russian Orthodox 
Mission (presently the “Metropolia”), which b^an in the mid-eighteenth 
century. These sources may provide some important facts that could give a 
better understanding of both the past and the present, and possibly provide 
some guidelines for the further development of the Orthodox Church in 
America. 


I 

Before the establishment of actual parishes, Greek immigrants settled in 
cities, towns, and rural areas throughout North America. There were also 
migrant workers and businessmen who resided in particular areas inasmuch 
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as there was an economic purpose for their staying. Where the number of 
Greek immigrants was sufficient, societies or communities were usually 
formed. In cities like San Francisco, these societies became part of a pan- 
Orthodox Church community, organized around the existing missionary 
Russian Church. In other cities, such as New York, these societies formed an 
exclusively Greek community which, after its formation, invited priests from 
Europe to serve their community. 

First references to the presence of Greeks in America go back to Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, who discovered America in 1492 while on an expedition 
from Spain. It has been positulated that Columbus, a Greek by nationality, 
was bom in Genoa, and that his family was actually related to a certain 
George Palaeologus, a member of the imperial family of Byzantium, who 
was residing in Spain and was well-known to the court of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella. These royal connections made the expedition finan¬ 
cially possible.^ Although there may be many circumstantial facts involved, 
this account is not definitely proved nor is it significant for the actual estab¬ 
lishment of the Greek Orthodox Church in America. 

Before the great influx or mass immigration of Greeks to America, there 
were scattered immigrants in various areas of America. Early English set¬ 
tlers of the colonies asked the English government to send them Greek vine- 
growers and silk workers. In 1767, Greeks foimded New Smyrna, Florida, 
and others settled in St. Augustine, Florida, in 1786. It is said that the 
Greeks established a Church in St. Augustine, but this has never been defi¬ 
nitely proved; the church does not exist today, nor are there any evident 
records of services that might have been conducted there. 

The first influx of Greeks occurred only after the Greek Revolution of 
1821, when American colleges began to accept Greek students and Ameri¬ 
can philanthropic organizations began to accept Greek orphans from Chios 
and Messolongos.2 This was the case with Lucas Miltiades Miller, who was 
the first representative to Congress from the state of Wisconsin in 1848. 

However, what may be considered as the first serious immigration of 
Greek settlers to America occurred in the 1860’s. Basil T. Zoustis sets the 
date at 1868, with the arrival of Eleftherios Pilalas. Zoustis distinguishes be¬ 
tween sailors, entrepreneurs, adventurers, and permanent immigrant set¬ 
tlers.^ The first parish was founded in New Orleans in 1864, but this p>arish 
mostly included sailors and businessmen who did not establish their homes 
there p)ermanently and who, for this reason, could not technically be con¬ 
sidered immigrants. It is for this reason also that the history of the Greek 
Church in America is not considered to have begun in St. Augustine in 
1786. However, the parish in New Orleans is conridered to be the first par¬ 
ish of the Greek Orthodox Church in America because it did eventually in¬ 
clude real immigrants and because it has existed from the time of its estab¬ 
lishment to the present time. 
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A rather steady but small stream of Greek immigrarits oontinued for at 
least twenty-five more years after the establishment of the New Orleans 
parish, when the acceleration of immigrants b^an, and parishes were 
started in many cities, such as New York, Chicago, Lowell, Mass., Phila¬ 
delphia, Boston, Atlanta, and Savannah. This movement occurred in the 
1890’s and the early 1900’s.'* 

In addition to the settlements of Greeks which developed into parishes 
and which have already been mentioned, other Greek settlements occurred 
in various parts of America which did not develop into parishes. It is im¬ 
portant, nevertheless, to mention these insofar as they represent members 
of the Greek Orthodox Church who settled in America, but whose history is 
not clearly known. 

We know about the Greeks in Florida, Louisiana, and scattered areas of 
the East Coast and the Midwest, but very little has even been written in the 
history books which were cited above about other areas of the Western 
Hemisphere. For example, there were Greek settlements in the second half of 
the nineteenth century in Texas, California, Colorado, Washington, Alaska, 
the western part of Canada, and South America which included active 
Orthodox faithful. The nature, or the flavor, of these settlements was some¬ 
what different than those of New York, Massachusetts, or Georgia, A few 
illustrations will be more than useful to demonstrate this point. 

In the remote and once obscure area of Alaska, the Orthodox Church 
existed since the eighteenth century when missionaries, following the fur 
traders, were sent from Russia to convert the native people to Christianity: 
the Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos. With the arrival of eight monks, under the 
leadership of Archimandrite Joasaph Bolotov, at Kodiak Island, in 1794, 
the first permanent settlement of Orthodoxy in America was started.^ 

This mission Church, organized by Russians, which included the natives 
of Alaska and all the Orthodox nationalities from Europ>e and Asia within 
the influence of the Russian Fur Trading Company, was known and referred 
to as the ‘‘Greek Church,” the “Greek Orthodox Church,” and even the 
“Orthodox Catholic Greco-Russian Church.” In the archives of the Library 
of Congress there exist many records of the Orthodox Church in Alaska. 
Among the official documents, the Church is recorded in section 1-d, Sta¬ 
tistics of Religious Organizations, Schedule I, the Tenth Census of the 
United States, 1890, as the Orthodox Greek-Russian Church, under the ad¬ 
ministration of the Holy Synod (of Russia) 

In other words, the misaon Church established by the Synod of Russia 
was established for the purpose of conducting an organized missionary move¬ 
ment in the New World, an extension of the same missionary effort that 
brought Christianity to the easternmost regions of the Russian Empire and 
the Far East. The Missionary Church included Bishop Innocent, the first 
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resident bishop in Alaska^ and consquently the New World, and his succes¬ 
sors, who were Bishop Peter (1859-1876), Bishop Paul (1867-1870), and 
Bishop John (1870-1876). Until 1872, the ejrisicopal see of this church was 
in Sitka, Alaska.^ Subsequently, in 1872, the see was moved to San Fran¬ 
cisco and later to New York, where it is presently located at 59 East Second 
Street. 

Within the documents of the Orthodox Church in Alaska there are rec¬ 
ords of Greek settlers. A Russian businessman named Stephen Ushin kept a 
diary about the events in Unalaska, In the entry of May 1, 1888, Ushin men¬ 
tions the arrival of a Greek named George, who became a watchman at the 
Vanderbilt coal mines at Lagoon, near Killisnoo® Ushin referred to the 
Orthodox Church in several ways. On Jime 24, 1879, he wrote about the 
progress of a schism in the Greek Church, a discard caused by a certain 
Archbishop Nestor.® On July 12, 1888, he wrote “Today I borrowed from 
Sokolov, the Daily Alta California for Thursday and Friday, June 14 and 15, 
1888, nos. 14166 and 14167, The first issue contained an article called ‘The 
Russian Church’; the second, ‘The Russian-Greek Church.’ The lack of 
uniformity could very well be ascribed both to the fact that there were Greek 
people residing within the geographical boundaries of the Mission Church 
and to the general practice of referring to the Orthodox Church as the 
“Greek Orthodox Church.” 

An examination of statistics of Orthodox faithful in Alaska in the 1890’s 
included a total of seven Greek residents: six males and one female. This 
total figure does not include Orthodox transients, who came to Alaska prin¬ 
cipally for work. Included in that category were Russians, Slavs, and 
Greeks.^ ^ 

Reference is made to a Greek teacher in an article by Fr. Alexander 
Kedrovsky, called “The Historical-Statistical Description of the Unalaska 
parish of the Ascension,” which appeared in the Russian Orthodox Messen¬ 
ger. According to this report, a school had existed as part of the parish 
program in which the teacher, from 1886 to 1890, was Mr. George Tsekouris, 
the son of a Greek. He resided in San Francisco, was educated in theology, 
and formerly taught at the archdiocesan cathedral school of San Francisco. 

Before examining the establishment of the earliest Orthodox churches 
which included Greek members, an interesting account of Greek settlers in 
British Columbia, Canada will be described. The account is in an article, 
which appeared in an 1898 copy of the Messenger^ by Fr. Dimitri Kamnev 
of Seattle, Washington, who travelled in British Columbia with a deacon 
named Vladimir Alexandrov. 

This article is one of the few detailed accounts of the way in which the 
early priests on this continent conducted their pastoral work, their ways and 
means of living and traveling. 
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During that time, we went around the city [Vancouver] to search for 
oiu- flock, when we learned that for some time there had been Greeks 
living in the city. After continued questioning, we happened to dis¬ 
cover that fifteen miles from Vancouver, in the neighlwring town of 
New Westminster, along the French River, there was a score of 
Greeks. 

The trip to New Westminster was naade by electric train. “Having made 
an inquiry, we learned that there really were a score of Greeks, not in the 
city itself, but three or four miles up the river on the opposite bank.”^^ 

A Chinese, who spoke English, agreed to take the priest and the deacon 
to the Greeks for two dollars. After an interesting and even dangerous jour¬ 
ney on the rough water, in which the boat was capsized, the Chinese was 
almost drowned, and all the baggage was lost, except the case with liturgical 
vestments and books which Father Kamnev held in his hand, the cleigy 
arrived at the home of Dionysios Angos, having left behind the Chinese who 
refused to complete the trip. 

The woman of the house appeared and received the blessing from the 
priest and brought her children for the blessing. The husband was fishing, 
but was expected home for dinner. The priest and deacon were shown spe¬ 
cial comfort and hospitality. 

The wife explained to the priest that to her knowledge there were at 
least forty male Greeks in the area for that particular season. When the 
husband returned home, they all ate together. 

Father Kamnev wrote. 

We communicated with the Greeks, who prayed with us, so much so, 
that it was very touching for them. The lady of the house cried for a 
long time, and the husband promised to have us return safely on a 
launch. In the evening there were gathered more than thirty Greek 
fishermen and three Russians from the Archangelsk province. We 
prepared a table along the shore, with clean cloths, and we began to 
serve a Molieben (a service of Thanksgiving) with holy water, and 
then Vespers. The weather was peaceful and warm. Everyone sang 
in Greek, and before the immersion of the Cross, the three Russians, 
without waiting for all, sang “O Lord, save Thy people.” After the 
Vespers service, twenty-eight people went to confessions. After the 
Typica^ there was a Molieben for the health of the [Russian] 
Emperor.... 

In this particular area, there were four families, and the rest were single 
men. They had journeyed there from Astoria, Victoria, Seattle, and other 
cities in Washington and British Columbia. Some had just arrived from 
Greece, and a few were from Crete. 

These are just a few of the many settlements of Greek individuals, fam¬ 
ilies, and small, unorganized communities which appeared in North America 
during the second half of the nineteenth century. Many of these settlements 
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are known because of the contact established between the missionary priests 
of the Russian Missionary Church and the settlers. Later on, individuals 
made similar contaicts with the Russian Church, either prior to or during 
the establishment of a church in their dty. 

II 

Orthodox parishes with Greek immigrants as memibers, either as a mar 
joiity or as a minority, did not appear in America until the 1860’s. Orthodox 
parishes with an almost exclusive Greek membership did not appear until 
the 1890’s. An examination of the Orthodox communities in New Orleans, 
Galveston, San Francisco, Seattle, New York, Pueblo, and Buenos Aires will 
shed light on the nature of the founding and the direction of the early 
Orthodox parishes in the New World. 

New Orleans^ Louisiana 

The oldest Orthodox community in America which included Greeks is 
reputed to be Holy Trinity parish of New Orleans, which was founded in 
1864 and which began to hold services in a permanent structure in 1867.*^ 
This date of the founding, however, does not agree with that given in an 
article on the history of the Orthodox Church in America which appeared 
in the Orthodox Catholic Review in 1927, namely, that the Holy Trinity 
Church of New Orleans was dedicated in 1860.^® 

The community was organized through the initiative of cotton dealers, 
particularly Nicholas M. Benakis, at that time the Consul of Greece in New 
Orleans, and the brothers Demetrios Botasis (at that time the General Con¬ 
sul of Greece in New York City) and John Botasis. 

The wooden church was located at 1222 Dorgenois Street. Various 
chinch vestments were donated by the Czar of Russia, Alexander II, at the 
request of the Russian bishop in America. The article in the Orthodox 
Catholic Review, which was written by Hieromonk Boris, states that a gold- 
embossed book of the Gospels, “In token of his imperial pleasure over the 
beginning of Greek-speaking churches within the American diocese of the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church in Russia,” 
was sent by Alexander II to the Greek priest, Fr. Michael. 

People who attended this church were Greek cotton merchants and 
sailors and a number of Syrian and Slavic immigrants. After the departure 
of the cotton merchants, the church was left in the care of Greek, Syrian, 
and Slavic laborers. Among the members of the Church Committee were, 
until a few years prior to 1918, Syrians and Slavs. The practical matters of 
the parish council were conducted through the use of the English language 
instead of the Greek, because the non-Greeks did not speak Greek. Records 
were kept in English until 1906.^® 
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Fr. Michael Andreades, a Greek priest whose activities in the Orthodox 
Church in America will be described later, wrote in his report to the Russian 
Bishop Evdokim (of the Aleutian Islands and North America) in 1915 that 
in the Holy Trinity parish baptismal records were kept in English and that 
by 1915, one-half of the parish of Americanized Greeks did not speak Greek.^^ 

Father Agapius Honcharenko, the priest sometimes wrongly believed to 
be the first pastor of the Holy Trinity parish in New Orleans, was a very 
interesting and colorful figure in the history of the Orthodox Church in 
America. The Greek sources state very little concerning his background, 
while the most informative biography of Father Honcharenko is contained 
in R. Smal-Stocki’s book Shevchenko Meets America. In this book it is 
stated that Fr. Agapius Honcharenko (1832-1916) was bom in the Kiev 
province of the Ukraine in a Cossack family and that he was educated in 
the Kiev Theological Academy, where he became a deacon.^ 

Fr. Honcharenko also mastered at least nine languages, which included 
both ancient and modem Greek. Because of his knowledge of the Greek 
language, he was sent to Greece in 1857 to serve on a Russian ecderiastical 
mission attached to the Russian Embassy. 

In addition to his many talents, Fr. Agapius also had political interests. 
For example, he became involved in the anti-Tsarist movements such as 
those led by Taras Shevchenko and Alexander Herzen; he was also a fighter 
for the emancipation of serfs in Russia and the founder of populism. After 
a brief exciting, but nearly fatal career in Europe, during which he knew 
such men as Giuseppe Garibaldi and Prince Ivan Gagarin, Fr. Honcharenko, 
having been ordained to the priesthood on Mt. Athos, fled Europe and 
arrived in America on January 1, 1865.^^ During that year, Fr. Honcharenko 
married an American girl, Albina Citti, whom he met in Philadelphia 
through an organization known as the Italian friends of Mazzini. He con¬ 
tinued however to exercise his priesthood. 

In the United States, Fr. Honcharenko went under the protection of the 
Greek Consul in New York, from where he traveled to serve the liturgical 
needs of Orthodox people who were probably unaware of his imcanonical 
situation. He eventually arrived in New Orleans. 

Fr. Honcharenko’s stay in New Orleans was rather brief. This can be 
partially explained by his gradual estrangement from the traditions of the 
Orthodox Church. In San Francisco, where he subsequently resided, he 
would not agree to hold services in the presence of icons and according to 
the established traditions. Fr. Agapius preferred to teach a more “pure 
Christianity,” which he conducted in a Protestant evangelical manner.22 
This could very well have been the reason why Fr. Honcharenko did not re¬ 
main long in New Orleans. Perhaps his greatest contribution to the history 
of the Orthodox Church in America was his newspaper. The Alaska Herald^ 
which he began in 1868, while living in San Francisco. 
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The priest who succeeded Fr. Agapius in New Orleans was an archi¬ 
mandrite named Fr. Stephen Andreades. One of his sermons, which was de¬ 
livered on December 15, 1867, was translated into Russian by Thomas Kras- 
kovsky and printed in the Alaska Herald on March 15, 1868. In this sermon 
Fr. Andreades stated that he had been ‘'invited from Greece” to come to 
America and serve the parish in New Orleans.^^ He did not state who in¬ 
vited him and who appointed him. 

The organizational structure of this parish was qmte similar to the 
other parishes which were established in America prior to 1915. This will be 
discussed later in the description of the report of Fr. Andreades, which was 
mentioned above. 

One final historical observation on the parish of New Orleans is that a 
Russian bishop visited that community in 1886. From this event it is possible 
to assume that the first Greek Orthodox parish in America was under the 
pastoral care of the Russian Mission Church of North America. 

Galveston, Texas 

Saints Constantine and Helen’s Church of Galveston, Texas, was another 
early parish with Greek membership. Although the exact date of the found¬ 
ing of this church is not known, it is reported that it chronologically pre¬ 
ceded the parish of New Orleans in that it was said to have been formed in 
1862 by Greeks.^ The difference is that the parish in New Orleans today re¬ 
mains the Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church, whereas the parish in 
Galveston later split, and today Saints Constantine and Helen’s Church is in 
the jurisdiction of the Serbian Orthodox Church. Since the parish was 
founded and named by Greeks, and since the present Greek parish of Gal¬ 
veston was formed in 1932,*^ it would seem that the first Greek parish was 
actually in Galveston, Texas, and not in New Orleans. 

The Saints Constantine and Helen parish of Galveston was also a pan- 
Orthodox commimity, which included Orthodox Christians of several na¬ 
tionalities, namely Greeks, Syrians, Serbians, and Russians. One of the 
priests who served this parish during the latter part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was an archimandrite named Fr. Theoclytos Triantafilidis, who came 
from Athens. Fr. Theoclytos received his training in the Moscow Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Academy and taught at the Russian ecclesiastical seminaries of Volynia 
and Ekaterinoslav. He had the honor to be the educator of the children of 
the Prince of Greece, from 1884 to 1889. He received Russian citizenship 
from the Russian Emperor and was then sent to the North American 
Orthodox Mission. Fr. Theoclytos Was a typical example of the truly pan- 
Orthodox spirit of the founders of American Orthodoxy. It was said that 
his having served in San Francisco and in Galveston united the Slavic and 
Greek people in both cities.^® 
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San Franciscoy California 

An 1898 issue of the Russian Orthodox American Messenger, San Fran¬ 
cisco, carries an article entitled “The Orthodox Church in California from 
1806 to 1873.” This article includes a reference to the Orthodox society 
which was founded in San Francisco towards the end of the year 1864. The 
society included three members who were Greek: John Constantine, Michael 
Heriasis, and Gabriel Konstoudios. The formation of this society was in 
anticipation of the erection of a church. 

A description is given of the society’s expectation of the arrival of an 
Orthodox priest on a certain day. When the priest did not arrive, fears were 
expressed that the group would disband; however this did not happen. The 
Orthodox people, Serbs, Greeks, and Russians, lived as friends and supported 
each other as brothers. For all the greater feasts, they gathered with their 
families and sang Church and folk songs.^ 

On June 13, 1868, the “Greco^Russian-Slavic Society of San Francisco” 
petitioned the Consistory of Alaska to send a priest to organize an Orthodox 
Church in California. The Consistory ordered the priest, Fr. Nicholas Kovri¬ 
gin, to make a trip to California (his second trip) and to stay for three 
months, unless the Holy Ruling Synod decided to leave him there perman¬ 
ently .2® The Synod did decide to make the priest’s California assignment per¬ 
manent, and the parish in San Francisco developed and became St. Alex¬ 
ander Nevsky Cathedral, which is now Holy Trinity Russian Cathedral. 

On February 24, 1879, Fr, Kovrigin, complying with a request of the 
dean of the churches of the Alaska Diocese, submitted from memory the 
names of the persons who had received communion in the church during the 
previous year; he also submitted three lists of the Orthodox people in San 
Francisco who were attached to the parish. This list registered the Russian, 
Slavic, and Greek parishioners separately. The Greek list included the follow¬ 
ing, out of a list of at least forty-five p>ersons: John Constantine, A. Anag- 
nostopoulos, Constantine Stathis, Dionysius Maoris, D. Frankiades, Deme- 
trios Sakelaris, Theophilos Kavalas, BasiKos Maniatis, and John Metaxakis, 
all under forty-five years of age.^^ 

The parish in San Francisco was finally turned into a cathedral in 1871. 
At the cathedral residence of the bishop a seven-course school was opened. 
Demetrios Frankiades, of the University of Athens, taught Greek and English. 

This cathedral was known as the Greek-Russian-Slavonian-Orthodox- 
Eastem Church.®^ We can be sure that no se|>arate Greek parish was estab¬ 
lished in San Francisco before 1894 or 1895. Under Article 4 of the United 
States, 1890, tenth census evidence is given that within a radius of at least 
three miles from the Cathedral of St. Alexander Nevsky, there were no other 
churches of the Orthodox faith.®* 
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On Monday, October 8, 1894, an article appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle which read as follows: 

The hundredth anniversary of the introduction of the Russo-Greek 
Church in the United States was celebrated in this city at the Cathe¬ 
dral of St. Alexander Nevsky yesterday. The sermon was delivered 
by Father Greenkevitch, who gave a description of the life of the 
Monk Gherman, who founded the mission of the Orthodox Church 
in Alaska. Bishop Nicholas followed with the entire history, rise, 
progress, and present condition of the Church in the United States. ... 

In the afternoon, the Greek Society marched in a body to the house 
of the Bishop and there, with several members of the congregation, 
were entertained at dinner. At the close of the dinner, Bishop Nich¬ 
olas rose, and then a Russian anthem was sung, after which he pro¬ 
posed the health of the Emperor and the prosperity of the Holy 
Synod.. . . L. Radovich spoke the toast, ‘‘Friendship between the 
Russian and American nations.” He gave a neat epitome of the evi¬ 
dences of friendship between the two nations and his speech was well 
received. Toasts were drunk to the King of Greece, the Metropolitan 
of Servia, the President of the United States, and others.^ 

It is also noted that on this occasion, services were held in three languages 
—Slavic, Greek, and English.^^ 

An examination of the events that took place in this celebration gives 
an early indication that by the year 1894, with the arrival of more Greeks, 
the bonds that united the Orthodox people of San Francisco were beginning 
to loosen through the apf>earance of the special Greek society within the 
parish, whereas, previously, there was one society which embraced all the 
Orthodox nationalities of San Francisco. One could pK>stulate that eventu¬ 
ally the identity within the Greek society, together with a greater number of 
Greek immigrants, created the groundwork for a Greek-speaking parish of 
San Francisco. It could also be that statements such as the following excerpt 
from a homily by Bishop Nicholas in 1896, helped to create division be¬ 
tween the Greek and Russian parishioners. The sermon centered around the 
feast of St. Alexander Nevsky. Since it was also the feast of the Russian 
Tsar, the bishop urged his people to celebrate this particular feast with grat¬ 
itude in their hearts to the Tsar of the Russian Empire: “It is meet that 
Orthodox Christians of foreign nationalities—Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, 
Montenegrins, Roumanians, Georgians and others—should, as well as the 
Russian, celebrate the high feast days of the Russian Church. It is meet—if 
only out of sympathy with an Empire that followed the same religion..,. 
But this is not enough; all Orthodox nationalities should be inspired in this 
matter by a feeling of gratitude to the Russian Empire; for the Russian sov¬ 
ereigns have always been zealous guardians and defenders of Orthodoxy all 
over the world.”^ It is not difficult to sense that such an expression of Rus¬ 
sian nationalism could have antagonized Greek sensitivities and that shortly 
after the beginning of the twentieth century, a Greek parish came into exist¬ 
ence in San Francisco. 
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Seattle^ Washington 

The St. Spyridon parish of Seattle was founded in 1892 by Russian immi¬ 
grants and scores of young Greek immigrants in a joint effort which was 
afforded by an offer from the Russian government to provide a bilingual 
priest if the two groups would combine their resources and construct a 
church.^^ 

The offer was accepted and a parcel of land at 817 Lakeview Boulevard 
East was donated by Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas George.^ In 1895 the building 
was completed and the first priest, Fr. Amvrosius Vretta, was appointed. The 
Church was known as the St. Spyridon Greek-Russian Churchy in conformity 
to the benefactor’s belief in “faith above all.” 

The first wedding to take place in this parish was between Nicholas Vas- 
ilianos and Vassiliki Nicholas on Nov. 22, 1895. The couple were residents 
of Port Townsend, Wash. In October, 1896, Bishop Nicholas of the Russian 
Orthodox Mission visited the parish and conducted the service of the bless¬ 
ing of the water. 

The second priest to serve the St. Spyridon parish was Father Dimitri 
Kamnev (1897-98). Under his leadership and efforts, Orthodox people of 
various nationalities were attracted to the church. Those included Russians, 
Greeks, Serbs, Ruthenians, Bulgarians, Syrians, Arabs, and even gypsies. 

Father Kamnev also served in Pueblo, Colorado, after his appointment 
to Seattle. While he was in Pueblo, he helped organize a parish which also 
consisted of various nationalities. Bishop Tikhon paid a visit to this parish 
with Fr. Theoclytos, whom we mentioned earlier. During the Liturgy, it was 
Father Theoclytos who spoke in Greek to the Greeks. 

On August 12, 1901, Bishop Tikhon paid a visit to the St. Spyridon par¬ 
ish of Seattle and placed the Holy Antiminsion on the altar. This, as we 
shall see, was in general a significant fact in the early history of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America. During the Liturgy, the choir of school girls and the 
“matushka,” or wife of the priest, responded in Slavonic, Greek, and English. 

The fourth priest to serve this parish was Father Michael Andreades 
(1901-1915). 

Through the early years of the existence of this parish, the Church was 
known under the following names: 

1895—Greek Catholic Mission 

1897— Greek Orthodox Church of St. Spyridon 

1898— Greeco-Russian Orthodox Church of St. Spyridon 

1899— Greeko-Russian Orthodox Church of St. Spyridon 

1918—Greek-Russian Orthodox Church 

When, in 1916, the Greek population in Seattle had reached nearly 
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2,000, plans were made to establish a separate parish. Thus, under the chair¬ 
manship of Demetrios Manolides the Greek community of Seattle was in¬ 
corporated and the new church was called St. Demetrios. When the new 
parish was started, the parish of St. Spyridon led the Greeks to their new 
church in a procession. 

The first regular priest of the new parish was Fr. Artemios Anagnosto* 
poulos. This Church was dedicated by Archbishop Alexander, the first resi¬ 
dent Greek bishop in America, on November 20, 1921. 

On the occasion of this dedication, a significant and yet unfortunate 
incident occurred. Newspaper articles reported, in reference to the St. 
Demetrios Church, that “this is the only Church of this denomination in 
the State of Washington,” and “The only Greek Orthodox Church in the 
state will be dedicated today.”^ This was unfortunate in that, wittingly or 
unwittingly, it was indicative of the change in intra-Orthodox relations in 
the twentieth century. 

Father Michael Andreades, the fourth priest to serve the St. Spyridon 
parish of Seattle, was perhaps one of the most prominent figures in the 
earfier history of the Church in America. He eventually became the dean, 
or the highest ranking priest, of a i>art of the diocese of the Russian mission¬ 
ary Church in America. 

Father L. Turkevich, later Metropolitan Leonty, wrote an article full 
of praise about Father Andreades in the Messenger in 1915. The article in¬ 
forms us that Fr. Andreades received his early education in the Great School 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. “In his own person,” writes Fr. Tur- 
kevitch, “the Reverend dean of the western states combined two national¬ 
ities—Greek and Russian. To the former he belonged by birth and language; 
to the latter he belonged by training and education in the sacred schools of 
Tavrida [Crimea], a diocese of Russia. Orthodoxy is the element in which 
these two nationalities were united. At first a teacher of the Greek language 
in a school in the city of Kerchiz, then a deacon in the city of Bahchisarai, 
then a priest in the city of Seattle, and now even the dean of all the 
churches of the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, Father Andreades represents 
the standard bearer of our eastern saints.”^ 

It was Father Andreades who prepared a report in 1915 on the Greek 
churches in America. In this report, Father Andreades listed the location of 
each parish, the name of the priest (when this information was available), 
various statistics such as the cost of the church property, the date of the 
formation of the parish, membership requirements, and other pertinent sta¬ 
tistics. In addition to this, he outlined and discussed the situation and rela¬ 
tions between the established Russian mission and the increasing number of 
Greek parishes in America, most of which were existing without the benefit 
of a resident hierarchy. This, however, will be discussed later. 
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New York, New York 

In 1892j the Holy Trinity parish was formed in New York City. In the 
present-day list of parishes of the Greek Archdiocese it is chronologically the 
second parish in the United States. If this is so, it is because of the new 
trend which was established in the formation of Greek parishes in America. 

All of the parishes described until now consisted of small, isolated settle¬ 
ments of immigrants from a number of Orthodox countries in Europe and 
Asia. Holy Trinity parish in New York was from the beginning a larger com¬ 
munity. By 1891 several thousand Greek immigrants had arrived in New 
York. Fr. Andreades in his report estimated the number to be as high as 1,000 
families, and these Greeks petitioned the Holy Synod of Greece to send a 
priest. It should be menitioned at this jx>nit that by the 1890’s, Russians and 
Syrians had also arrived in New York in significant numbers. 

The first service was held in January, 1892, in a Protestant church on 
West 53rd Street. The liturgy was celebrated by Archimandrite Parisius Fer- 
entinos. In 1896, the community was moved to 77-79 Greenwich Street. 
After another change of address to 138 E. 27th St., the church was finally 
located at 153 E. 72nd Street, where the parish was located until 1927, when 
the church burned. At present this church, now Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
is located at 319 E. 74th St.^ 

A second Greek parish, that of the Annunciation, was formed in 1893. 
The priest of this parish was Archimandrite Kallinicos Thilveis, who was 
sent by the Ecumenical Patriarchate. This was a significant development in 
the history of the Greek parishes in America in that it signalled the begin¬ 
ning of a kind of dual authority over the Greek parishes. 

In 1904, one year after the transfer of the see of the Russian bishop from 
San Francisco to New York, there was some confusion in the life of the 
Greek community in New York. Until that year, the parish had not been in¬ 
corporated imder American law as a legal body. However, when the parish 
attempted to incorporate under the laws of the State of New York, it dis¬ 
covered that another church, namely the Mission of the Church of Russia, 
had already been incorporated as the “Greek Orthodox Church.” The provi¬ 
sions made were that “every other Church of this dogma, such as the Greek, 
to become incorporated, had to be certified by the Russian Minister in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and by the Russian consul in New York.” 

Zoustis writes, “To avoid being subjected to Russian influence, our people 
had taken measures, after the purchase of the church building of the Holy 
Trinity, to have it recognized legally in the name of three American citizens, 
Peter Minadakis, Kyriacoula Tskiklakou, and Constantine Vlahos.”^ 

An incident occurred on the evening of Good Friday in 1904, when the 
Russian bishop Tikhon appeared, not knowing about the private incorpora- 
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tion^ and claimed ownership of the Holy Trinity Church. Mr. Zoustis des¬ 
cribed the situation as “saved” when the bishop was informed of the private 
incorporation. 

The reason that these steps were tahen was said to be fear of involve¬ 
ment in political affairs of the Russian government or of being under its 
influence. At that particular time, this “separatist” action can only be 
ascribed to feelings of deep nationalism. 

Finally, due to the influence of the Greek newspap>er the Atlantis, edited 
by the same Mr. Vlahos who was instrumental in the private incorporation, 
and many requests by the Greeks of New York, the Greek Orthodox Church 
was incorporated under state law in 1905.^^ 

In the actual wording of the Act of Incorporation, a certain error or mis¬ 
understanding concerning the history of the Orthodox Church in general 
seems to have occurred. This error suggests that it was a real misconception 
which led the founders of Holy Trinity parish to seek private incorporation. 
The sentence in mind reads, “A further object is to distinguish the said 
Hellenic Eastern Orthodox Church of New York, from the so-called Greek 
Church of the Eastern Confession, by which title the Church of Russia and 
the Church of Greece in general have been known, although the Greek 
Church has been separated from the Russian since the year eleven hundred, 
anno domini.”"^ 

First of all, the Church of Russia claimed to be autocephalous in 1448 
but was recognized as such by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1589. Until 
that time, the head of the Church in Russia was appointed by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople and he had the title of metropolitan. The metropolitan 
was in fact from Byzantium. In other words, the possibility exists that in 
addition to political fears of Russian sovereignty, the Greeks unwittingly 
feared union with what they might have suspected to be a non-Orthodox or 
schismatic church. At this point, it is difficult to conjecture a substantial 
judgment. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Since the Greek Archdiocese today encompasses p>arishes on both con¬ 
tinents in the Western Hemisphere, the formation of an Orthodox parish 
in Buenos Aires in 1889 must be included in our study. 

In this South American community there were Orthodox Christians 
from Russia, Palestine, Greece, Romania, and Serbia. They were mostly im¬ 
migrants who had left their old homes in previous years in search of better 
conditions of life. In all South America, there was not one Orthodox priest 
and the people were compelled to have their children baptized into alien 
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religions, to enter matrimony unblessed, to live their lives without confes¬ 
sion or communion, and to bury their dead without proper services. So they 
came together, talked matters over, made suggestions, and at last decided to 
petition the Russian Tsar to help them in their distress. That was in 1887. 
Under the auspices of Tsar Alexander III, a church was founded in Buenos 
Aires. The altar, iconostas, sacred vessels, and all the other liturgical objects 
were sent from Madrid, where a parish had formerly existed. On January 1, 
1889, the voice of an Orthodox priest was heard for the first time in South 
America. 

The formation of a parish was soon followed by the foundation of a 
school. General instruction was given in Spanish, but the principal prayers 
were learned by each child in his own native language."^ The parish was 
composed of many nationalities, so the services were read in Slavonic, Greek, 
and in Arabic in such a manner that the Acts, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer were always read alternately in ail three languages, while the sermon 
was given in Spanish, which all the worshippers understood.*^ 

Ill 


Local Parish Organization 

Greek Orthodox j>arishes, unlike some of the Slavic Orthodox parishes, 
were established in cities and towns. Rural church communities were not 
established by Greeks as they were by Russians and Ukrainians in certain 
parts of the United States and Canada. The reason for this is purely eco¬ 
nomic. The Greek immigrant, generally speaking, came to America to seek 
improved economic conditions or to earn enough wealth in order to return 
to Greece and improve his economic situation there. Greeks from Asia Minor 
often sought refuge in America from political oppression in their native land. 

A short historical sketch of early immigration by Greeks to America 
in the Greek Archdiocese Yearbook, 1964, lists New Orleans, New York, 
Chicago, Lowell, Mass., Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, and Savannah 
as some of the cities in which the first parishes were formed.*^^ To these 
should be added Galveston, San Francisco, Seattle, Pueblo, Colorado, and 
Buenos Aires. In all of these cities. Orthodox parishes were formed which 
included Greek parishioners. As was seen above, some of the parishes in¬ 
cluded only Greeks, while others were international in their membership. 
The formation of the parish generally followed a similar pattern, regardless 
of its national make-up. As the immigrants arrived in numbers, they formed 
societies which were the nuclei of the church community and parish. 

The report of Fr. Michael Andreades to his bishop, the Russian bishop 
Evdokim of the Aleutian Islands (Alaska) and North America, on the situ- 
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ation of the Greek parishes in 1915, is the first knovsm survey of the progress 
and development of the Greek churches in America. \ 

In this report. Father Andreades describes the general pattern for the 
establishment of new parishes. The new immigrants first rented a hall. Then, 
when it was possible, they built a church and formed a church committee 
of twelve, which selected a chairman Financial reports of the parish were 
maintained, and dues were levied on the membership. Usually a member 
lost his voting privilege if he became delinquent in his payments. It was also 
the committee which was the highest authority in the parish, thus, the ap¬ 
pointment and the dismissal of the priest was the prerogative of this com¬ 
mittee.'^ 

The Greek parishes were officially registered with the government of the 
respective state in which they were located. Prior to this, it was the brother¬ 
hood or the society, the official organization of the pre-parish immigrant 
community, which was officially registered with the state. 

The priests of the early parishes were generally well-educated and filled 
with missionary zeal. Many of them were archimandrites, or celibate priests, 
who were able to live under difficult conditions and who could devote all 
their energies to oiganizing communities and to traveling from one city to 
another. These priests were often graduates of the Patriarchal Seminary in 
Constantinople or of the Theological Faculty in Athens. Besides incidentals 
and living quarters, the priests received a salary, but it did not always afford 
a comfortable living. 

For a variety of reasons, the harmony in the early Greek parishes was 
occasionally disrupted. Quite often this occurred between the priest and the 
committee. At times, the trouble stemmed from the fact that the priest was 
appointed not by an ecclesiastical authority, but by his own countrymen, the 
compatriots of the same part of Greece. Because of this, priests rarely stayed 
in one parish for any great length of time. An exception to this was Fr. 
Kourkoules, who served the Holy Trinity parish in New York for at least 
ten years. 

It should be made clear at this point that the appointment of priests by 
committees without the approval of an ecclesiastical authority did not refer 
to those parishes which were directly and completely under the guidance of 
the Russian Orthodox mission, which has existed in North America for two 
hundred years. Such parishes as these, whose history was described above, 
were regulated and guided by the resident Russian bishop of Alaska, later of 
San Francisco, and presently of New York City. It was rather in parishes 
which existed and functioned without the immediate direction of a bishop 
that greater problems were chronically present. Each p>arish in this cat^ory 
was a self-governing unit, and as such continued to exist until the formation 
of the Greek Archdiocese in 1922. 
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Relations Between the Local Greek Parishes and the 
Russian Orthodox Mission in America 

The Russian Orthodox Mission in America^ whose history antedates the 
establishment of Greek parishes in America by many years, considered her¬ 
self as a protector and guide of all Orthodox Christians in the New World 
and as such extended her services to the immigrant Greeks. Prior to the 
1890’s, it may be said that all Orthodox parishes in North America were 
“^naturally and canonically under the protection and care of the Orthodox 
CathoKc jurisdiction thus established by the Russian Holy Synod for all 
American residents. 

Historical evidence to support this belief is ample. Assistance and guid¬ 
ance from the Russian hierarchy and the Russian government to the Greek 
parishioners as late as the beginning of World War I, when the first resident 
Greek bishop arrived, took the form of provision of priests, antiminsia for the 
altar, vestments, funds, special advisors, and pastoral concern and guidance 
on the part of the Russian bishops and the priests appointed by them to 
serve in the Greek parishes. Zealous missionary priests reached Greek people 
in remote areas, such as British Columbia, to give them Holy Communion. 

This assistance on the part of the Russian Mission Church was well- 
known and recognized by Greek people as recently as 1918 or possibly even 
the 1920’s. Greek priests who served in several of the parishes in the western 
part of the United States were appointed to these parishes by the Holy Synod 
of Russia. The zealous activities of at least three Greek priests have been 
recognized by the Russian bishop of North America. They are Fr. Michael 
Andreades of Seattle, Fr. Theoclytos Triantafilidis of Galveston, and Fr. 
Kallinicos Kanellos of San Francisco. 

Requests for antiminsia by Greek priests, a record of which exists in the 
archives of the Russian Orthodox Church in America (the ‘‘Metropolia”), 
include at least the following: 

March 31, 1916, the Greek Church in Springfield, Mass., by the Rev. 
D. Liacojxmlos 

May 27, 1916, the Rev. Stephanos Remoundos of New Britain, Conn. 

May 31, 1916, the Rev. S. M. Vasilas, Reading, Pa. 

Nov. 19,1916—the Rev. E. Andraopoulos, Columbus, Ohio 

Dec. 28,1916—^the Rev. KalHstos Glavas, Cedar Rapids, la. 

March 27, 1918—^Dr. Papanicolaou, secretary of St. Nicholas Church, 
Thomp>sonville, Conn. 

An undated petition, signed by one hundred Greek people of Port Arthur 
and Fort Williamson, Ontario, was sent to the Russian bishop requesting a 
priest who ‘‘knows Greek in addition to another language.”"*® 
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The unstable situation among the Greek parishes, the danger of pimelyt- 
ism by certain Protestant groups and the unsatisfactory results of his letters 
to both the Holy Synod of Greece and the Ecumenical Patriarchate, led 
Constantine Dimaras of Saints Constantine and Helen Church of Boston 
(Cambridge) to address a letter to the Holy Synod of Russia in which he 
urged the Metropolitan of Petersbui^ to ‘‘protect the Orthodox faithful and 
faith in America.”'^^ He also urged the Metropolitan, through the Russian 
government, to take the following steps: 

L To establish the Synod of Russia as the only recognized ecclesi¬ 
astical body for the Orthodox churches in the United States 
and Canada 

2. To receive the same recognition from the patriarchates and 
the national churches of Europe 

3. To establish all the necessary schools with all the needed lan¬ 
guages, but emphasizing the English language 

This letter, which is not dated, indicates an opinion that was perhaps an 
exception among American Greeks. 

Only some of the early Greek parishes accepted with favor the super¬ 
vision of the Russian Mission Church. The parishes in the western part of 
the United States were by and lar^e an integral part of the Russian diocese 
until the early 1900’s. Scattered parishes throughout the United States 
limited themselves to seeking occasional assistance from the Russian bishop 
who, until 1918, was the only Orthodox bishop residing in the Americas. 
(The only exception to this was the Syrian bishop, who was also in the 
Russian Mission Church and who was at the same time the vicar of the 
Russian archbishop.) 

With the arrival of Greek immigrants in great number, beginning in the 
1890’s, exclusively Greek parishes began to be formed. This is indicative of 
the pattern to be followed by most of the immigrant groups as soon as they 
began to appear in sufficient numbers. 

Many of the fifty communities which had constructed their own church 
buildings by 1915 never became a part of the Russian diocese nor even 
associated with it. These parishes were separate entities which had only a 
vague association with the Synod of Greece. In practical matters, they were 
really autonomous units which, for example, selected and dismissed their 
clergy. 

In addition, there were parishes which consciously avoided the influence 
or pastoral guidance and care by the Russian bishop. The Holy Trinity 
parish of New York is an example of this attitude. 

The rise of nationalism affected all the Orthodox countries and their 
emigrants to the United States during the twentieth century. This phenom¬ 
enon was to become more prominent as time went by, until after the first 
World War, when a very important plan concerning the unification of the 
Orthodox parishes in America was abandoned. 
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IV 


The establishment of the Greek Archdiocese in 1922, which is another 
chapter in the history of the Greek Orthodox Church in America, was 
preceded by an era of instability, some confusion, and perhaps lack of 
adequate leadership. 

As it was pointed out above, beginning in the 1890’s, priests were sent 
to the American parishes by both the Holy Synod of Greece and the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. Neither one made claims to exclusive jurisdiction 
initially. However, it was more or less assumed silently by the Patriarchate 
that it had jurisdiction over the Greek parishes in America. 

Then, in 1908, a proclamation was issued by the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople that the Greek parishes in America were given to the care of the 
Holy Synod of Greece. This action was prompted by political difficulties 
in Turkey in which the Russian government was also involved. 

The events of 1908 may be summarized in the following way. In 1907, 
the Turkish government was informed that Greek clergy in America were 
active in anti-Turkish agitation. The Turkish government threatened re¬ 
prisals against the Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople if the Greek clergy 
continued to agitate. The Patriarchate, on the other hand, was powerless, 
both to protect itself and to control the Greek people in America. 

Into this situation Russia entered in order to prevent reprisals against 
the Patriarchate by stating that the Greeks in America were under the 
jurisdiction of Russia and that she would answer for the activities of all 
the Orthodox in America. At the same time, Russian diplomats proposed 
that the Greek Patriarchate make a similar reply to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment, thus concurring with Russia’s claims to jurisdiction over the Orthodox 
people in America, 

Even though the Russian Orthodox Church was in fact the only ecclesi¬ 
astical authority in America prior to 1907 and the only authority which 
made pronouncements concerning jurisdiction over a diocese in America, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople nevertheless hesitated to comply with 
Russia’s suggestion. Instead, the Patriarch “released” his authority to the 
Synod of Greece. This was the first pronouncement made of a separate 
jurisdiction in America apart from the Russian diocese.-^® 

From 1908 to 1918, the Greek parishes in America were under the 
jurisdiction of the Holy Synod of Greece. During this period, however, 
nothing constructive was offered to the American parishes. No bishop 
was sent to take charge, although a bishop was promised to the Greek 
churches. 

Fr. Michael Andreades, the dean of the western United States parishes 
in the Russian diocese, stated in his report to Bishop Evdokim that when 
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he had visited Patriarch Joachim III in 1912, he had posed the question of 
a Greek bishop for the American parishes to the Patriarch. 

The Patriarch, realizing that the Russians had already established a 
diocese in North America, suggested that the Russian bishop in America, 
through the Holy Synod of Russia, recommend to the Holy Synod of 
Greece that ‘‘a Greek bishop be appointed for America who had studied 
in a Russian theological academy” zitisoun ton thiorismon Ellinos 

EpiskopoUy apofitisantos mias ton en Rossia Hieron Akathimion^*) 

This statement by Patriarch Joachim III, together with his expressed 
wish that the Orthodox in America would live in harmony, matched the 
program which had already been inaugurated in America by the Russian 
Church. This plan called for the establishment of an American Orthodox 
exarchate which was to be goverened by a synod of the bishops of the 
various racial or national groups. It was begun in 1904 with the consecra¬ 
tion of Bishop Raphael to head the Syrian Orthodox Mission and, at the 
same time, to be a vicar of the Russian Archdiocese. This plan was form¬ 
ulated by Archbishop Tikhon (who later became Patriarch of Moscow) 

The transfer of Archbishop Tikhon from America, the outbreak of 
World War I, the fall of the Russian government in 1917, and the rise 
of nationalism changed the course of events for the Orthodox Church in 
America. After the Russian diocese, the next ecclesiasticai authority to be 
established in America was the Greek Archdiocese in 1922. The immediate 
events which led to the formation of the Greek Archdiocese, under the 
leadership of Meletios Metaxakis, belong to the era of World War I and 
post-World War I. This new chapter in the history of the Greek Church 
in America requires separate consideration. 
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Archbishop Tikhon and 
Bishop Grafton: 

An Early Chapter in Anglo-Orthodox 
Relations in the New World 

Peter Carl Haskell 

Part One 

During the fall of 1900 a letter arrived at the San Francisco office of 
Bishop Tikhon (Bellavin) inviting him to attend the consecration of an 
Episcopalian bishop in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Bishop Tikhon accepted 
the invitation, and the first of a series of ecumenical friendships between 
Eastern Orthodox churchmen in the United States and members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church began. There had been a number of visita¬ 
tions across the seas between Orthodox and American Episcopalians over 
the years. In 1862 the General Convention of the Episcopal Church had 
established their “Russo-Greek” Committee, the first official body in history 
appointed to develop Anglican contacts with the Orthodox churches.^ 
During the winter of 1863-4 the Russian fleet under Admiral Lessovsky was 
in New York harbor. With the permission of the Episcopalian bishop the 
naval chaplains repeatedly celebrated the Divine Liturgy in Trinity Chapel. 
John Henry Hopkins, Jr., the editor-son of the then Presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, was greatly moved by these services: “To hear the 
sweet and earnest litany, becoming more and more intense at every rei>eti- 
tion, and seeming at times to be battering the gate of heaven—^it beats all 
Western uses beyond comparison.” ^ Also in 1864, the Rev. Mr. Young, 
later bishop of Florida, made a trip to Russia and had a series of talks with 
the Metropolitan Philaret.^ The purchase of Alaska in 1867 incorporated 
into the United States the missionary diocese of the Orthodox Church that 
had been established at Sitka in 1848. The Eastern Church Association in 
England addressed a memorial to the General Convention of 1868 asserting 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church was better situated than the Church 
of England for working toward reunion with the Orthodox. The main 
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reasons for this assertion were that the Episcopal Church was not encum¬ 
bered by state connections^ that diplomatic relations between the U.S.A. 
and Russia were uniformly friendly, and that with the purchase of Alaska 
there was an “actual juxtasposition of the two churches in the possessions 
on the Pacific” coast.^ However, the center of Episcopal church life in 
those years was the Atlantic seaboard, and far-off Alaska was as remote 
as Russia or the Orthodox East. Little personal contact was possible at 
that time. 

Not all elements of the Protestant Episcopal Church were in harmony 
with the enthusiams of the High Churchmen of the Russo-Greek Gomr 
mittee, nor did all have the admiration of John Henry Hopkins, Jr. for 
matters liturgical. In the years following the Civil War what one Episoo^ 
palian historian has called the “Second Ritualistic War” broke out in the 
Episcopal Church.® Sharp and exceedingly bitter controversy raged around 
the persons of a number of clergymen who had been influenced by the 
doctrinal teaching of the Oxford Movement. While the controversy turned 
on the legality of certain liturgical practices, the real issues were doctrinal. 
James DeKoven was debarred from the episcopate for his traditionalist 
views on the eucharist. An equally bitter struggle failed to block the eleva¬ 
tion of High Churchman William C. Doane to be bishop of Albany. 

In 1873, Bishop George David Cummins, assistant bishop of Kentucky, 
led a movement of Low Churchmen out of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to establish the Reformed Episcopal Church. The first General 
Convention of the new body in May of 1875 gave seven reasons for their 
break with the Protestant Episcopal Church, the first of which was a repu¬ 
diation of the High Church doctrines of the apostolic succession and its 
supposed ecumenical conclusions. “Hence, while the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in its corporate capacity turns away from the Protestant Churches 
around us to seek fellowship with the old corrupt Ghurich—as, for 
example, the Russo-Greek Church—the Reformed Episcopal Church... 
seeks the fellowship of all Protestant evangelical Churches.” ^ While the 
Reformed Episcopal Church never made much headway in drawing Pro¬ 
testant Episcopalians into its fellowship, its position in repudiation of the 
doctrines of apostolic succession, baptismal regeneration, and the real 
presence of Christ in the eucharistic gifts had significant support within 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. In the midst of these controversies the 
Russo-Greek Committee’s existence was terminated by the General Con¬ 
vention of 1874. The Committee had published a series of “Occasional 
Papers” over the years, but there had been little personal contact between 
Episcopalians and Orthodox churchmen. 

Bishop Chmles Chapman Grafton of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, who 
extended the invitation to Tikhon, was the grand old man of the Anglo- 
Catholic or High Church party by 1900. Having known the Episcopal 
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Church before the Oxford Movement had made much impact on its life, 
Grafton had determined to dedicate himself to fostering what he called 
the recovery of the church’s heritage. At that time he had said, “Though 
I shall not see her recover her herits^e of doctrine and ritual in my day, 
it is well for a man to give up his life in an endeavor to bring a revival 
of the Church to pass. It is a grepter work to free the Church than it 
is to free the slave.” ^ In 1865 he had taken monastic vows in England 
as one of the first three men since the reformation to become monks in 
the Anglican Communion. After several years work in England, he had 
returned to America and assumed the pastorate of the Church of the 
Advent in Boston, where he remained until shortly before his election to 
be bishop of Fond du Lac in 1889. Attracting to his diocese like minded 
clergy, he quickly transformed the liturigical life of the parishes to make 
Fond du Lac a symbol of the aspirations of Anglo-Catholics in the matter 
of the externals of public worship.® 

Although he had never held any chair of academic theology, he had 
written widely in journals and published several books in defence of Oxford 
Movement doctrine. Joseph G. Barry, onetime dean of Nashotah House, 
described him as having “a good working knowledge of theology and a 
better knowledge of spiritual (ascetical) theology than most Anglicans.” ^ 
Grafton’s basic position rested on the assertion that the possessions of cer¬ 
tain marks of the church made a given ecclesiastical organization an 
authentic or true church. He struggled to recover the Catholic heritage of 
the Episcopal Church inasmuch as she possessed these marks of the church. 
For Grafton these marks were “the Episcopal government of the Church, 
the three sacred orders of the ministry, the preserved Apostolic succession 
through Episcopal ordination, the Christian priesthood, and the real pres¬ 
ence and eucharistic sacrifice.” In these things he felt “Catholic Christen¬ 
dom is united.” The possession of an apostolic ministry was the guarantee 
of the authenticity of a given church. “We may regret the divisions of 
Christendom, but God has overruled them in one way for good.” The 
orthodox faith, for Grafton, is that which is universally held among the 
various authentic branches of the church. “What she has not, by the con¬ 
currence of her several parts, declared, she merely leaves as matters of 
pious opinion.” Grafton’s concept of catholicity was all but institutional 
in the tradition of the early Tractarians. This is the concept of Catholicity 
implicit in the famous Chicago (and later Lambeth) Quadrilateral of 1886 
in which the General Convention expressed its willingness to enter into 
discussions of reunion on four essentials: 1. The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, as the revealed Word of God. 2. The Nicene 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 3. The two 
sacraments—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord—^ministered with unfail¬ 
ing use of Christ’s words of institution, and the elements ordained by Him. 
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4. The historic episicopate, locally adapted in the methods of its administra¬ 
tion to the varying needs of the nations and p>eoples called of God into the 
unity of His Church. Grafton felt that the Catholic school of thought 
within the Episcopal Church was “at once the most conservative in its 
maintenance of our inherited faith, so also the most wisely liberal in its 
efforts for Christian unity.” He regarded it as a fact that the “Quadri¬ 
lateral had its origin with the extreme wing of the Catholic 'party’ some 
twenty years before it saw light in Chicago!” 

By the turn of the century the p>owerful impact of historical criticism 
had brought a new emphasis to Anglo-Catholic thought. The critical 
approach had undermined the essentially institution-oriented and history- 
centered appeal of Oxford Movement apologetics. The work of Bishop 
Charles Gore in England rested on his conviction that the principles of 
the Catholic revival would be done to death unless they could be reconciled 
with modem thought, particularly historical thought.^^ Nashotah House 
Seminary in Wisconsin was in the vanguard among Episcopalian semin¬ 
aries in the acceptance of biblical and historical criticism. Bishop Grafton, 
whose influence at Nashotah was very great, accepted the work being done 
there for the liberal Catholic school, as it still fitted well into his institu¬ 
tional view of the church. However, within the seminary itself there was 
developing a conservative reaction to the “humanism” of the new school 
of thought. Under the influence of the Rev. Henry Percival of Philadelphia 
this group was becoming arch-conservative and authoritarian in their 
approach. Professor William McGarvey of Nashotah wrote to Bishop 
Grafton that we should accept “the revelation of His Will as little children” 
and viewed the liberal Catholic school as “the first steps in progressive 
apostasy.” Charles F. Sweet, an Episcopalian missionary in Japan who had 
been active in Anglo-Orthodox contacts there, wrote to Bishop Grafton a 
few years later concerning McGarvey, “For some time back, I who am far 
more inclined myself toward Rome than most of our sort, have noticed an 
ever-deepening influence among us to identify modem Roman teaching 
and modem Roman devotions with Catholic belief and acts.” 

Grafton was a “ritualist,” but he was no “Romanizer.” While he did not 
exclude the Roman Catholic Church from his definition of an authentic 
church, he was in fact anti-Roman and regarded reunion with Rome to be 
impossible. Grafton wrote to W. J. Birkbeck, the famous English Russophile, 
in 1911, “My own strong feeling is that the Roman Church is both [rir] 
schismatical, heretical, uncatholic, and the Papacy a form of Antichrist.... 
It is repudiated by the Eastern Church, and the educated conscience of 
Christian people.” In later years Bishop Grafton characterized himself 
doctrinally as “an evangelical at heart, while in belief a Liberal Catholic.” 

Although Bishop Grafton had felt compelled to request release from his 
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monastic obedience to a superior in England due to a conflict with his 
bishop while in Boston, he retained a monastic simplicity in his personal 
life. He had founded, or assisted in founding, several monastic communities 
in America. His piety and outlook remained essentially monastic, and he 
regarded the example and influence of these newly formed religious com¬ 
munities as the assurance of the victory of the Catholic revival to which 
he had dedicated his life.^® 

Bishop Tikhon was in many ways the opposite of Bishop Grafton as 
personality and as churchman. Only half Grafton’s age when he came to 
America, Tikhon was not a revolutionary in Church life as Grafton un¬ 
doubtedly was. The Russian Orthodox Church was sharing in the revolu¬ 
tionary atmosphere that pervaded Rusaan life at the turn of the century, 
but Tikhon took no particular part in the debates on theological or canon¬ 
ical issues then in progress. Having graduated from the St. Petersburg 
Academy in 1888, he taught moral and dogmatic theology in the Pskov 
seminary as a layman. In 1891 layman Vasily Bellavin took monastic vows, 
becoming the monk Tikhon. Grafton and Tikhon must have felt a mutual 
affection for they both shared the monastic ascetic ideal in their personal 
lives. Transferred to the seminary at Kholm in 1892 as superintendent, 
Tikhon served for five years, becoming both rector of the seminary and 
being raised to the rank of Archimandrite. His greatest success as seminary 
rector, and throughout his life, was in a pastoral role. He exercised a pro¬ 
found influence on the students under his charge. According to canon law a 
candidate for the episcopate must be thirty-three years old, but the Holy 
Synod made an exception in ordering the consecration of Tikhon to be 
Bishop of Lublin in 1897.^® At his consecration he spoke almost prophet¬ 
ically of his life when he said, “In my youth, the office of a Bishop 
seemed to me to be dignity, power, might and honor. When I was a 
child I had childish conceptions. Now I know that it means work, striving 
and sacrifice. It is not easy to be weak with those who are weak, nor is it easy 
to be an example to the faithful in word, in one’s bearing, in love, faith, and 
chastity, and it certainly is not easy to admonish, to threaten and to punish 
in all patience. The life of a true bishop is daily dying in cares and concerns 
for others; therefore the success of the bishop’s official activities depend not 
so much on human qualities and faculties, but much more on the power of 
God which is given to those who are consdoixs of their weakness. ”2® Al¬ 
though he had spent most of his years as a hieromonk in academic life, 
Tikhon never produced a single work on theology. During his whole lifetime 
he wrote very little beyond sermons. He championed no movements and was 
not associated with any of the parties in the debates over the forthcoming 
council of the Russian Church and its proposed reforms. 

Less than a year after his consecration as a bishop, Tikhon was trans¬ 
ferred to the North American diocese. His responsibilities in the New World 
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were very great indeed and taxed his pastoral skills to the fullest. He was the 
only Orthodox hierarch in America and was attempting to contain within 
the canonical unity of the church the various national factions that made up 
the diocese. It was a complex community of Russian, Greek, Serbian and 
Syrian immigration seeking a new life in America. The nine years he spent 
in America were in many ways formative ones for him, and the North Amer¬ 
ica diocese prospered and grew both in numbers and in the critical matter 
of internal unity under his leadership. The new cathedral was built in New 
York, and Tikhon moved the center of the diocese there in 1905.^^ A mon¬ 
astery and a seminary were stairted; looking to the future, he had begun 
conducting services in English in the cathedral, and service books were being 
prepared in the English language. Tikhon urged all his clergy to apply for 
American citizenship.22 

The service of consecration of Reginald Weller as bishop coadjutor of 
Fond lu Lac took place on November 8, 1900. In addition to inviting Bishop 
Tikhon, Grafton had also invited the Rt. Rev. Anthony Kozlowski. Bishop 
Kozlowski, originally a Roman Catholic, had led a group of Poles in Chi¬ 
cago out of the Roman Church and been consecrated a bishop by Old 
Catholic bishops in Europe. Initially Bishop Grafton had intended to invite 
both Tikhon and Kozlowski to actually take part in the laying on of hands 
at the ordination, as a gesture to cement relations and to buttress the struc¬ 
ture of Anglican Orders which had been declared “null and void” by the 
Papacy in 1896. He had not communicated this intention to Tikhon whom, 
he did not as yet know personally. However, he had asked Bishop Kozlow¬ 
ski, with whom he was already on very friendly terms. Bishop William C. 
Doane of Albany advised Grafton not to ask them to join in the ordina¬ 
tion.^ When the time came Kozlowski had agreed to take part, but one of 
the Episcopalian bishops flatly refused to have any part in the service if 
Kozlowski was allowed to participate.^^ Bishop Kozlowski, who very much 
needed the support of the Episcopal Church, accepted the snub and was 
present at the service fully vested, but he did not take part. 

Bishop Grafton’s reputation as a “ritualist” was fully expressed at the 
ordination. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Fond du Lac, was decorated with banners 
of Latin and Greek saints and Fathers in the nave and Anglican worthies 
across the transcept. For the first time in the history of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, all seven bishops were wearing cope and mitre, and the newly 
ordained bishop was vested in full pontificals as part of the service. Bishop 
Grafton had always maintained that ceremonial usages reflected the theolog¬ 
ical postition of traditional Christianity and were the natural outcome of 
Catholic doctrine. Early in his episcopate at Fond du Lac he officially “de¬ 
clared to our Council that our Prayer Book was to be interpreted in conform¬ 
ity with the traditions of the Universal Church of Christ. Our official ruling 
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as Ordinary, and so public declared, was that the Eucharistic vestments, the 
mixed chalice, wafer bread, the Eastward position, lights on the altar or 
borne in procession, and incense, were the allowed usages of the diocese of 
Fond du Lac.”^ The ceremonies of the ordination of Bishop Weller were 
certainly within the litui^cal tradition of Grafton’s own diocese, if not of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church generally. 

Bishop Tikhon, who had been given the place of honor on the bishop’s 
throne in the sanctuary, sensed the significance of the ceremonial usages and 
commented at the banquet following the ordination, “I cannot conceal from 
you that in the Orthodox Church there is wonder at the fact that you si>eak 
only of two sacraments as sacraments. The present solemn consecration of a 
co-adjutor Bishop and your profession of faith yesterday bear visible wit¬ 
ness that consecration, as well as Baptism and the Eucharist, are considered 
by you who are present here as sacraments.... If at the same time it is per¬ 
mitted to me to express a wish, it will consist in this, that the Episcopxal 
Church and its worthy representatives should proceed further in explaining 
their views, in accordance with the ancient Orthodox-Catholic views, and 
in my opinion, an excellent and convenient ocicasion for this explanation 
would be given by the General Convention of the Episcopalians to take place 
in October of next year, in San Francisco.”^ After returning to San Fran¬ 
cisco, Tikhon wrote Grafton: “I shall always remember with happiness your 
hospitality extended to me both officially and personally. By this mall I send 
you our Ferial Menaion, which has just been published in English, together 
with some incense, which is used in Orthodox Eastern Churches during serv¬ 
ices, as a slight token of my esteem for you.”^^ Bishop Grafton was singularly 
pleased with the ordination in all respects. 

The Living Church, chief organ of high church sentiments, in reporting 
the consecration quoted Tikhon further as saying, ‘‘Use your influence.... 
to have the opening service of the General Convention at San Francisco 
modelled on the lines of this service today. It will have great weight with the 
Holy Synod of Russia.” The Living Church continued, “The fun'ction at 
Fond du Lac was one that was perfectly loyal to the Book of Common 
Prayer and to the best Catholic Tradition. Certainly if there had been any— 
“Romeward” tendencies—if it had “aped” Rome—no one would have per¬ 
ceived it so quickly as the Russian Bishop, for nowhere is there greater bitter¬ 
ness against Rome and against all that pertains to the Roman System, than 
throughout the Eastern Communion.”^^ The Low Church and secular press 
reported the service in quite another light. 

The Daily Northwestern described the service as in “all respects identical 
with the rites prescribed by the Roman Catholic Church for similar occa¬ 
sions.”^ The Churchman, an Episcopalian publication in New York, char¬ 
acterized the ordination in extremely harsh terms in an editorial bearing the 
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title “Ritual Anarchy.” After stating, “We have no objection whatever to 
any legitimate development of ritual,” the editorial went on to say of the 
seven Episcopalian bishops who took part in the service, “These gentlemen 
may, therefore, be supposed to have devised or to have condoned the order 
of service that was used on this occasion, and so to have made themselves 
aiders and abettors of ritual anarchy.” The Churchman maintained that 
“this ‘order of service’ is a disorder. .. . Rubrics are omitted, altered, added, 
according as the whimsical fancy of the antiquarian compilers dictated.” The 
gospel procession is described as “taking a walk” and the kiss of p>eace as a 
“general osculation, of which our Prayer Book is happily innocent.”^ Bishop 
George D. Gillespie of Western Michigan in a letter to the ^itor of The 
Living Church regretted that “even the dictum of the Russian Bishop will 
not protect the consecration at Fond du Lac from the popular impression 
that it ‘aped Rome.’ ” He went on to add, “Let us hope that what has taken 
place at Fond du Lac may not have more than an editorial suggestion, ‘To 
have the opening service of General Convention at San Francisco modelled 
on the lines of this service,’ though, ‘It will have great weight with the Holy 
Synod of Russia.’ We prefer great weight with the Church in the United 
States of America.”^^ 

The most condemning reaction of all came from none other than the 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 

To the editor of The Living Church : 

As the recent consecration of the Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du Lac 
was held under the authority of a commission signed and sealed by 
me as Presiding Bishop of the Church, I feel myself called upon to 
disclaim any responsibility for the violation of the rubrics on that 
occasion and the introduction of vestments having no authority of use 
in the Church. 

(s) Thomas M. Clark 
Presiding Bishop^ 

A controversy then raged over the authority of the Presiding Bishop and 
the legality of vestments through the pages of the Episcopalian press and 
thundered forth from pulpits until well into the next spring. In the April 13, 
1901 issue of The Living Church a letter to the Presiding Bishop was pub¬ 
lished signed by the seven offending bishops who had taken part in the ordin¬ 
ation expressing their willingness to be tried by a proper ecclesiastical court 
if any violation of Episcopalian church law be found in their actions.^ With 
this challenge imanswered the controversy subsided. 

The confusion created in the minds of the Orthodox observers was well 
expressed by Archimandrite Sebastian (Dabovich), secretary to Bishop Tik¬ 
hon, in a letter to the editor of The Churchman dated Thanksgiving, 1900. 
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I wish to say that I was present at the <x>nsecration of the Rt. Rev. 

R. H. Weller, being attendent of the Rt. Rev. Tikhon, bishop of the 
Orthodox Greek-Russian Church in North America. My present in¬ 
troduction, or intrusion—^if you so please—is in consequence of the 
prominent editorial of your issue of 24th of Novemb^ under the 
head: “Ritual Anarchy.” It seems to me to be extremely harsh—the 
general condemning tone of this editorial.... In the Orthodox Church 
at least there are profund and historic reasons for the expression of 
the visible and invisible life of the body and soul of the Church. If, 
according to your belief, ritual is a secondary matter in the Church, 
why then should you openly scandalize one another? ... Who has the 
power and the word to condemn the goodly representation of nine 
dioceses united in prayer, in love and in earnest desire for strengthen¬ 
ing the possibilities of a union of the churches in doctrine and in the 
sacraments as well? This question is a vital one—for us. We, too, are 
anxious to extend the hand of fellowship. Our Church would not be 
Orthodox nor the Church of Christ if she did not desire, yea, if she 
did not yearn with the anxiety of mother-pains to gather all in the 
bond of union.. .. There is a large number of divines in this country 
who desire to adhere to the seven ecumenical councils, but who, as 
it seems to me, are to a great extent debarred from their intention 
by the love they bear for their uncharitable brethem. There are 
American Bishops who repudiate the late and erroneous additions in 
the creed, etc., etc. Now these are central questions.... If in the 
Protestant E. Church the General Convention is the supreme power, 
we pray that the coming convention in San Francisco, next year, may 
not be a protesting one the way of your editorial “Ritual Anarchy” is 
protestant, but that it may be, we pray, a catholic convention of the 
Church in the United States.^ 

During the spring of 1901, Fr. Sebastian and the Rev. Francis J. Hall, 
“the most notable of Anglo-Catholic theologians” and professor of dogmatics 
at the Western Theological Seminary in Chicago, entered into a correspond¬ 
ence stimulated by Fr. Sebastian’s letter.^ Dr. Hall requested to know more 
fully those points that Fr. Sebastian regarded as truly central. Fr. Sebastian 
stated Orthodox misgivings about Anglicanism in the following terms. 

Our Bishops and school representatives declare that the Episcopal 
and Anglican Church as a whole, Le, cts a church, does not fully ac¬ 
cept (1) The Seven Ecumenical Councils; (2) the Seven Sacraments; 

(3) the Doctrine of Transubstantiation; (4) [allows] too much lib¬ 
erty or abuse of freedom, in personal interpretations of the Bible; (5) 
the majority refuse spiritual aid unto the faithful departed and spir¬ 
itual consolation unto the living, inasmuch as they reject prayers for 
the dead; (6) the majority have strong aversion to reverence shown 
and due the saints glorified; (7) pictures and articles for uplifting 
and strengthening religion are rejected.^ 

Dr. Hall’s response to this statement was a series of three articles entitled 
“The Church and the East,” which appeared in the August and September 
issues of The Living Church. In the opening of his articles, Dr. Hall wanted 
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to stress the two churches’ possession of a common ministry as the proof of 
the Catholicity of the Episcopal Church: 

At this p>oint it seems expedient to say that in making these explana¬ 
tions the writer is not actuated by the slightest uncertainty as to the 
Catholicity of the Anglican Churches. He is firmly convinced that his 
own priesthood is the same with that of Father Sebastianj and that his 
Bishop shares with the Russian Bishop Tikhon the august office of a 
veritable successor of the Blessed Apostles. 

The peculiar historical circumstances at the time of the reformation in 
England and the “providential mission of the Anglican Churches ... account 
for some things which are calculated to puzzle Russian Theologians.” 

The revolt of the teutonic races from Papal corruptions was natur¬ 
ally attended by more or less blind exasperation, which ultimately 
carried multiplies away from the historic Faith and Order of the 
Church. Thus arose Protestantism; a reactionary and one-sided sys¬ 
tem, the outcome of impatient and uncontrollable zeal against evils of 
which the Russian Church disapproves as truely as we do.... The 
Protestant element, so far as it was not too revolutionary in temper 
to be retained, continued in the form of a school or party within the 
Church... the Conservative element has held its own; and, in spite 
of the vague and halting nature of the Articles and other Reformar 
tion formularies, has grown, especially in our day, into a fuller reali¬ 
zation of the ancient principles and practices of the Catholic Church 
—Romish excrescences being removed .... Let it be granted that 
the Easterns discern many imperfections in the manner in which 
Anglican Churches have b^n discharging their God-given mission or 
weaning back Protestant souls. These imperfections do not constitute 
a justification for continued rupture of communion.... 

Dr. Hall maintained that as the Church of England was not a new 
church dating from the Sixteenth Century, its actions prior to the reform 
must still be regarded as binding unless specifically abrogated. The Anglican 
churches, he asserts, accepted without question the first six councils, and 
although “It must be acknowledged that many of our writers have repudi¬ 
ated” the Seventh Council, “the progress of a more enlightened Catholicity 
among us makes the real teaching of the Seventh Council... better under¬ 
stood.” Several Anglican periodicals now “stand for the Seven Councils.” On 
the matter of the sacraments, Dr. Hall argued that Anglican formularies, 
properly interpreted, and understood in historical context, state in a language 
that is “obviously apologetic and eirenical” to the reform an acceptance of 
seven sacraments. “Accordingly his Church stands committed to some recog¬ 
nition of the Seven Sacraments. That is, to the position that each of them is 
a true sign and instrument of Divine grace.”^ Although the twenty-eighth 
Article of Religion declares that the term transubstantiation “overthroweth the 
nature of a Sacrament,” the rejection of the term was a rejection of a crude 
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late medieved materialism. “This being the case, our repudiation of the term 
does not signify a rejection of the language of Christ and the Catholic Faith, 
that the consecrated species are truly the Body and Blood of Christ. The Rev. 
Wm. McGarvey’s scholarly pamphlet. The Doctrine of the Church of Eng¬ 
land on the Real Presence, expresses the official teaching of this Church cor¬ 
rectly.”^ On the other points of Fr. Sebastian’s letter, Dr. Hall felt that they 
resulted from the different mission and surroundings in which the Eastern 
and Anglican Churches had existed in the past. He also felt that much could 
be explained by the natural demonstrativeness of the Easterns and the equally 
natural restraint of the Anglicans, resulting in different customs and piety. 

In his closing remarks. Dr. Hall stated again very clearly the branch 
theory ecclesiology that was behind both his and Bishop Grafton’s attitude 
toward the Orthodox Church. 

.. . The author has felt under the necessity, both of the highest policy 
and of the demands of truth, to assume that there exists a sisterhood 
and equality between the Churches, as Churches. ... It is consistent 
with this belief that we should acknowledge imperfections in the prac¬ 
tice of our own portion of the Church and discern imperfections in the 
practices of other portions. No particular Church h^ escaped short¬ 
comings—^not even the Eastern Churches. But we believe that, so long 
as real apostacy is avoided, the Spirit which guides the Church at 
large is present in every part. 

To conclude, we believe that it is the duty of aU true Churches 
to exercise charity with reference to particular shortcomings, and to 
recognize each other as sharing one life and one glory 

San Francisco was the site of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in October of 1901. The Convention sat for fifteen days, 
made significant changes in the missionary policy of the Episcopal Church, 
and was the scene of several clashes between the High and Low Church 
members of the Convention. On the second day of the Convention the House 
of Bishops passed a resolution to invite Bishop Tikhon to occupy an honor¬ 
ary seat in their midst. Bishop Tikhon was making a pastoral visitation in 
Alaska at the time and was unable to be present."*^^ However, the actions of 
the Convention were closely scrutinized by the editor of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox American Messenger, who made the following observations after the 
Convention closed its sessions. 

... Even the most superficial observor can not fail to notice the party 
divisions which break up the organism of the Episcopal community in 
America, owing to the tendency of some of its members towards Orth¬ 
odoxy and the preservation of the apostolic tradition, which forcibly 
goes against the protestant predilections of other members of the same 
community. 

To our mind, this growing discord amongst the Episcopalians is 
by no means a sign of bad omen in the activity of their Church. First 
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of all it helps the Episcopalians themselves to see clearer into the 
question of die elasticity of their dogmatics and canon laws^ and also 
it enables other people, both their friends and their enemies, to farm 
more exact opinions on the same subject. Secondly, once people have 
begun little by little to note every new move and word amongst 
themselves, it is a sure sign of the absence of that lukewarmness 
which is fatal to any work, and above all to Church work; it is a 
sure sign of the absence of that apathy, which lives without a word 
of protest in the face of the most shameful crimes against truth and 
grows accustomed to any amoimt of remissness in questions of duty 
and conscience. 

This apathy and lukewarmness would seem especially dangerous 
for the Episcopalians now, in the j>eculiar situation, created [in re¬ 
gard to the question of the GathoKcism of the Episcopal Church] by 
the frightfully general character and indefiniteness of its “39 Articles,” 
under the general formulas of which is to be found a most secure 
shelter for the liberal protestant thought, a shelter which, though evi¬ 
dently stretching the point, can also protect the zeal for apostolic 
tradition.’*^ 

In this same editorial, The Russian Orthodox American Messenger could 
not help but recall the Fond du Lac consecration. 

One should have seen the alarmed faces and heard the alarmed out¬ 
cries of the opposing party, which saw in the event a regtilar ‘ritual¬ 
istic anarchy.’ Thunder and lightening feU on venerable Bishop Graf¬ 
ton and the whole of the High Church Press. It was a wonder what 
sort of things the liberal Episcopal oig^ans found it possible to print on 
this occasion.*^^ 

Bishop Grafton’s invitation for Bishop Tikhon to attend the consecration 
was indeed a most significant step in Anglo-Orthodox relations in North 
America. For the first time members of the Orthodox Church were enabled 
to see with the possession of all the facts the painful divisions that beset the 
Anglican Church. A profound empathy was established between the two 
men personally and a link forged between the Orthodox Church in America 
and at least the party among the Episcopalians whose aspirations and re¬ 
ligious ideals brought them closest to Orthodox aspirations and religious 
ideals. The Messenger closed its editorial on the General Convention of 1901 
with the following greeting: 

We send a hearty greeting to those amongst the Episcopalians, who 
have not been submerged by the wave of attractive Hb^alism, who 
persistently guard and try to preserve in purity that which their 
church has succeeded in keeping unbroken, who did not give them¬ 
selves up to dispair and to shameful indifference.'*^ 

(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Pastoral Care in American Practice 

GEORGE KAPSANIS 

The most impressive event for a European churchman who visits the Protestant 
churches in the United States is the popularity and the development of pastoral care 
with its psychologrical character. The great number of publications, the pmtoral insti¬ 
tutes and organizations, the departments of pastoral care in seminaries, the programs 
for the clinical training of theological students, p>ersuade us of the popularity of the 
movement. “It is no exaggeration to say, that the idea of a clinical training for the 
ministry stands at the centre of this movement.”! 

In this context, one hesitates to speak of j>astoral “theology” since the movement, 
is generally speaking, oriented in practical and psychological directions rather than in 
theological ones. Pastoral care, pastoral psychology, and pastoral counseling are the 
most common names used to describe this movement. What is new is not the develop¬ 
ment of pastoral interest or care itself but the development of psychologically and 
psychotherapeutically oriented pastoral caxe. 

Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen (Union Theological Seminary, New York) once 
said that this movement had influenced the Protestant Church more than any other 
effort since the Reformation except the founding of the World Council of Churches. 
But Russell L. Dicks argues that “One wonders whether Dr. Van Dusen would not 
drop this lone exception if he were closely familiar with what clinical pastoral educa¬ 
tion has meant to the church in terms of salvaging marriages, strengthening home life, 
restoring health of mind and body to the tense and disturbed, and bringing courage, 
hope and dignity to those facing incurable illness and death.”^ 

One tends to agree with Dr. Russell Dicks when one takes under consideration 
that forty-two percent of Americans turn for help to clergymen, twenty-nine p>ercent 
to |>hysicians in general, eighteen percent to psychiatrists or psychologists, and ten 
p)eroent to social agencies or marriage clinics.3 


!H. Faber, Pastoral Care and Clinical Training in America, 1961, p. 55. See al^ 
Marshall B. Clinard: “Numerically there are far more clergymen than psychiatrists^ in 
the United States. Many theological students are now receiving training in waning 
persons with problems of various types. In 1960 there were 343 programs in clinical 
pastoral training, counseling, or psychology offered by 212 Protestant Seminaries; 
training is also provided in Catholic and Jewish theological schools. It is estimated 
that between 8000 and 9000 clergymen have taken form^ training courses in clinic^ 
pastoral training. Some even spend some time studying the problems of patients in 
mental hospitals and clinics. This study enables them to supplement the work of the 
limited number of psychiatrists by counseling their parishioners.” {Sociology of Devi¬ 
ant Behavior, rev. ed., New York; Holt-Rinehart and Winston, 1966), pp. 616“17. 
The following organizations in the United States deal with clinical training: The 
Council for Clinical Pastoral Training, Institute of Pastoral Care, Association of 
Clinical Pastoral Educators (Southern Baptist), and Lutheran Advisory Council. All 
of them are in the process of forming the “Association for Clinical Pastoral Training.” 
Toward that direction also are The Journal of Pastoral Care (published by the Coun¬ 
cil for Pastoral Clinical Training) and Pastoral Psychology (editor, Simon Doniger). 

2D. L. Dicks, Principles and Practices of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1966), p. 19. 

^Marshall B. Clifford, op, cit., p. 616. 
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History of the Movement 

The movement began in 1925 with the Rev. Anton T, Boisen, a Congregational 
minister. After having himself gone through an emotional illness, he became the first 
full-time Protestant Chaplain in a mental hospital. His personal experience helped 
him to understand how the patients need the care of an expert and clinically trained 
minister. Richard Cabot, a physician in Boston, and Anton Boisen cooperated in or¬ 
ganizing the first “clinical training** program by taking theological students into the 
Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts, to obtain an immediate experi¬ 
ence. The same physician in 1936 collaborated with a minister (Russell Dicks) in 
writing a book (The Art of Ministering to the Sick)^ “which became the spearhead 
book for clinical pastoral education.”! 

Students of these pioneers brought clinical training to other hospitals, and today 
“over a thousand Protestant clergy serve as full-time general hospital chaplains.”^ 

While these men worked by experimentak searching methods, trying to adapt the 
principles and practices of psychotherapy into the framework of the ministry, Carl 
Rogers with his “client-centered” or “non-directive” method became the most influ¬ 
ential man in this movement “He himself had hoped, that his method would become 
one of the central methods of modern psychotherapy, but he did not find much re¬ 
sponse among the official psychotherapists Among theologians, however, he became 
extremely popular ’*3 The reasons his method was enthusiastically accepted by the 
pastoral counselors are more than one: a. The counselor need not be a psychologist, b. 
The counselee as well as the counselor is responsible for the solution of the problem, 
and c. The Counselor does not exercise any “authoritarian” influence on the “client.” 
It is well-known that liberal Protestants are sensitive and resist any authoritarian 
attitudes. 

Others, like F. C. Thome, editor of the Journal of Clinical Psychology^ introduce 
more directive counseling method 

On the other hand men like Seward Hiltner and William Hulme move towards 
a more theological understanding of pastoral care and represent an effort to over¬ 
come the practical state of pastoral care by a “theory” in the framework of 
the Protestant tradition. Professor Hiltner recognizes the absence of “a fundamen¬ 
tal and unifying theory that would enable us to do justice to these modem contribu¬ 
tions (those of the various sciences that study human personality) while relating them 
critically and explicitly to the theological tradition. If these potential riches are not 
to be regarded merely as external and peripheral, they must be assimilated into a 
theological context. That task calls for theory of a theological order.”4 He also recog¬ 
nizes that although in the United States there is much shepherding activitiy within 
the churches it is not always clear that this is based on understood Christian pre- 
suppositions.-^ Hiltner’s discussion on the nature of pastoral theology is “an operation- 
focused branch of theology, which begins with theological questions and concludes 
with theological answers, in the interim examining all acts and operations of pastor 
and church to the degree that they involve the perspective of Christian Shepherding.*’^ 


1 Dicks, op. cit,, p. 20. 
mid,, p. 21. 

3Faber, op, cit,, p. 37. 

^Seward Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology, (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1958), p. 7. 
mid,, p. 26. 

^Ibid,, p. 24. See also his table on the relations of pastoral and the other branches 
of theology, p. 28. 
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William E. Hulme is an advocate of the theological foundation of i>astoral care. 
“Our challenge therefore is to incorporate the pastor’s ovm heritage into pastoral 
counseling—to bolster its psychological framework with a theological foundation—to 
the strengthening of this personal ministry to people with problems.”! He asks further, 
“In this reduction of religion to its lowest common denominator, have we done to it 
what we did to bread? We took out all the rough stuff from the wheat to make our 
bread soft and fluffy. Then we discovered that we had taken out the vitamins Now 
we put back what we took out and call it enriched ”2 But it seems to me that even 
Hulme reduces the significance of theology for pastoral care, seeing theology as “a 
valuable tool in pastoral counseling”^ and not as the source and the very foundation 
of it. 


Characteristics of the Movement 

The primal interest of the psychologically oriented pastoral care is to release peo¬ 
ple from their anxieties and bring them in an emotionally balanced situation Since 
it does not pwresuppose that all the members of the Church need to grow in faith and 
love, it does not pay attention to the guidance of all the members of the Church to¬ 
wards the fullness of the Christian life but only to those of them who are in crisis 
situations. Therefore it becomes a “crisis oriented” pastoral care. It does not for ex¬ 
ample, teach a Christian how to prav or how to participate meaningfully to the wor¬ 
ship of the Church, but it teaches him how to face a difficulty in his emotional life 
It tends to be also a “situational” pastoral care, responding to the situation by taking 
inspirations onlv from the ^iven situation and not from the also ^iven Word of God 
The counselor finds the answer or helps the counselee to find the answer himself in 
their relationship (interpersonal relation) 4 Tt is rather anthropocentric than theo- 
centric. At this point one can realize the influence of secularism on that movement as 
well as on the whole life of the Church.5 

The practical character of this movement can be understood also as a result of the 
influence of the practical character of the American spirit which tends to be prag¬ 
matic. “The American learns and forms his theories while in action not from a dis¬ 
tance and by contemplation. The American is, moreover, so occupied with ‘doing’ that 
little theory has appeared.”^ 

The Church could not avoid being activistic in the context of this civilization, as 
we learn studying the Social Gospel Movement This kind of pastoral care is one of 
the fruits of that activistic church life While European ministerial tradition empha¬ 
sizes “Kerygma,” American ministerial traditions emphasizes “service” and “action” 
for society.^ 

We can find some more reasons to explain and understand the practical character 
of pastoral czire. A theologically colorless pastoral care could be more easily accept- 


1 William E. Hulme, Counseling and Theology (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg, 1956), 

p. 11. 

2 Hulme, op, cit,, p. 14. 

^Ibid., p. 15. 

4 See Faber, op. cit, pp. 59-60. 

50n the nature of secularism see the excellent article by Fr. Alexander Schme- 
mann, “Problems of Orthodoxy in America,” lS'^. Vladimirs* Quarterly, IV, 1965. 
®Faber, op, cit,, p. 29, See also pp. 59 and 69. 

'^See Faber, op. cit., p. 36. 
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able by the various denominations. 1 Superficial ecumenism sacrifices dogma, which 
divides, giving emphasis to action, which unites bringing into cooperation the repre¬ 
sentatives of different faiths. There is no doubt that this ecumenism with its syncretistic 
spirit is a very dangerous game for the churches and leads to indifference to the con¬ 
tent of the faith and to “justification by good works.” 

It is obvious that pastoral counseling with its psychological orientation has devel¬ 
oped alongside rather than within the framework of the theology of the Church. This 
is not surprising to Hulme, since he feels that the theology had become too static and 
legalistic and had little relation to the dynamics of the human personality.2 

The eagerness, on the other hand, of the leaders of this movement to be almost 
uncritically open to the doctrines of Freudian psychoanalysis and other kinds of psy¬ 
chotherapy which do not presupix>se a Christian anthropology, deprived these disci¬ 
plines of the opportunity of having their understanding of man deepened by the con¬ 
tributions of theology. Pastoral care became a trailer attached to the car of secular 
psychotherapy. Reinhold Niebuhr was right in saying that “Chrisitianity has tried 
rather too desperately to accommodate itself to modernity. In its desperation it fre¬ 
quently sacrificed just those points in the Christian Gospel which would throw light 
on mysteries which modem learning left obscure. ”3 

Frederick Thome doubts if “pastoral counseling has developed any valid methods 
beyond those which are utilized in psychiatry and psychology.”’^ Faber also realizes 
that “there is hardly any question of a theoretical discussion between those pastoral 
theologians and the psychiatrists concerning their common intearests and the differences 
inherent in theory and practice.”^ And because of the lack of such a theory the min¬ 
ister is sometimes uncertain as to his task in this resp>ect.® 

Personally I am inclined to believe that this theologically colorless pastoral care is 
rather the result of liberalism than of a theological indifference. Liberal theology 
could not produce any other kind of pastoral care. Fundamentalism also was incai>- 
able of inspiring a better pastoral theology since it gives emphasis rather to the 
immediate “conversion” and reaffirmation of this conversion before the assembly than 
to a progressive growth of the members of the Church towards the fullness of the 
Christian life through a responsible pastoral care. 

Pastoral care is at a cmcial point of its development. It faces a dilemma: Will it 
reduce itself to a humanistic discipline or will it discover new possibilities and neiw 
methods within the faith and the theology of the Church. 

The “Babylonian captivity” of pastoral theology by secularism is a bitter reality. 
Meanwhile we welcome hoi>efully the voices which call for its liberation.^ “He who 
has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says to the Churches. ... I know your works; 
you have the name of being ahve, and you are dead. Awake, and strengthen what re¬ 
mains and is on the point of death.. . .”3 


^Even Jews can participate in this humanistic pastoral activism. See article on the 
Institute of Pastoral Care, Richmond, Va., The Virginia Churchman (March, 1967). 
2See Hulme, op. cit., pp. 6-8. 

3Hobart Mourer, The Crisis in Psychiatry and Religion, p. 14. 

^Hulme, op. cit., p. 18. 

5Faber, op. cit., p. 69. 

^Jbid., p. 83. 

7See R. J. F. (editorial), "Strengthening Theology in Pastoral Theology,” The 
Journal of Pastoral Care, II, 1958. See also Joachim Scharfenberg, “The Babylonian 
Captivity of Pastoral Theology,” The Journal of Pastoral Care, III, 1954. 

BRev. 2:29-3:2. 
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should also lend itself for teaching purposes, especially on the graduate level in sem¬ 
inars concentrating on Russian thought, religion and recent intellectual history. 

— Heinrich A. Stammler 

A Monk of the Eastern Church. The Prayer of Jesus. New York: Desclee Company, 
1967. Pp. 125. 

Some four years ago a book, Jesus A Dialogue with the Saviour, by an anonymous 
monk of the Eastern Church, was published in this country and reviewed by the p>resent 
reviewer. The writings of the Monk had for many years been familiar to readers of 
English and French religious journals devoted to ecumenism, but Jesus A Dialogue 
was his introductory work to American readers. Jesus A Dialogue became an instant 
classic and has been widely distributed in a second paperback edition. Another devo¬ 
tional book, A Day With Jesus, by the same author, followed in 1964. Now a third 
app>ears, The Prayer of Jesus, an historical study of the genesis, theological background 
and the spread of the use of the Jesus Prayer, with twenty pages devoted to spiritual 
guidance on the contemporary use of the prayer. Like his other books, The Prayer of 
Jesus was translated by an equally anonymous monk of the Western Church. 

Unlike Jesus A Dialogue With The Saviour, the spiritual-devotional character of 
which is timeless, this English editon of The Prayer of Jesus is in some ways a book 
“born out of due time.” Originally this material appeared in numbers 3 and 4 of the 
1947 volume of Irenikon. The articles were published as a separate book because there 
was demand for copies of this pioneering work, an apologetic for the use of the Jesus 
Prayer in the Byzantine-Slavic religious world in general and the Eastern monastic 
spiritual tradition known as Hesychasm in particular. Over the last twenty years a 
wealth of material has appeared in English on this topic in books, tracts, rehgious 
journals and magazines. The translation by R. M. French of The Way of a Pilgrim 
has enjoyed wide popularity and has gotten into a secular novel (Salinger’s Franny 
and Zooey.) In light of all this material available in English on the subject, the very 
apologetical tone of The Prayer of Jesus is unnecessary and lessens the value of the 
book. The work will appear alarming in anticipating objections not likely to occm to 
either the Orthodox reader familiar with the Prayer or to the casual reader of spiritual 
books. The articles were prepared for a Roman Catholic audience assumed to be hos¬ 
tile to the Eastern tradition, but much has changed in twenty years. 

The English text is in many places vague and disorganized with seemingly unre¬ 
lated material trailing off at the end of paragraphs. The sentence “The work was first 
published by the Patriarch of Constantinople, then when the Athos monks decided 
in favor of the book, the condemnation was recinded.” (p. 61) seems to have lost 
something in translation. There is entirely too much untranslated Latin for a book 
intended by the publisher for popular consumption. With the exception of one foot¬ 
note in the new introduction by the author, all notes are twenty years out of date, 
although very ample and informative of the literature up to 1947. There are Biblical 
references to the “Canticles” cited as for example, (Ct5, 2), which are likely to be 
incomprehensible to the average English reader since most English Bibles call this book 
the “Song of Solomon” (KJV, ASV, RSV and RSV/CE). The Jerusalem Bible calls 
it the “Song of Songs,” and only older Catholic editions use “Canticles.” 

The book contains valuable material for the scholar who will be aware of its tech¬ 
nical limitations, but unfortunately it will be of limited value to the general reader for 
whom it is apparently intended. The well-deserved success of the other writings of the 
Monk of the Eastern Church may happily call for the translation into English of more 
of his work, but editorial good judgement seems called for as well. 

— Peter Carl Haskell 
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